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The  FKIDEN  CAlX)ULATOR  .  .  .  fully  automatic 
.  .  .  everywhere  known  att  The  Thinking  Machine 
of  American  Business.  In  office  afler  office  this  is 
the  Number  One  automatic  machine  used  for  pay¬ 
roll  calculations,  invoices,  percentages,  discounts, 
inventory,  taxes,  interest.  Easiest  to  leani  on,  most 
practical  to  teach  on  —  because  the  Friden  per¬ 
forms  more  steps  in  figure-work  without  operator 
decisions  than  any  other  calculating  machine. 


The  lO-key  Natural  Way  FRIDEN  ADDING 
MACHINE),  the  most  efficient  way  to  teach  and 
leant  addition.  Visible  Check  window  shows  each 
item  (for  accurate  work)  before  it  is  printed  or 
added.  Patented  keyboard  fits  and  helps  the  hand. 
Many  more  step-ahead  features.  Available  as  Model 
ABY  with  automatic  stepover  of  multiplicand  for 
rapid  multiplication. 


In  today’s  AUTOMATIC  OFFICE 
. . .  applicants  trained  on  Friden 
advanced  figure-thinking 
machines  are  best  prepared 
to  go  to  work  immediately, 
the  most  appreciated  people 


Rent  or  buy  from 


"riden 


Send  now  for  details  of  the 
helpful  Friden  Teaching  Plan. 
No  obligation,  of  course.  Address 
Friden,  Inc. 

San  Leandro,  California. 
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ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


Specialized  library  of  material  for 
teachers  of  money  management 


The  curriculum  of  more  and  more  schools  includes 
instruction  in  the  wise  handling  of  money.  Teachers 
realize  that  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
sound  money  management  is  valuable  to  students 
both  during  school  years  and  in  the  adult  years  ahead. 

A  complete  library  on  the  subject  is  now  available. 
The  Money  Management  Institute  of  Household 
Finance  Corporation  has  published  12  booklets 
which  cover  all  areas  of  individual  and  family  spend¬ 
ing.  These  booklets  are  being  used  as  basic  texts 
and  reference  material  in  thousands  of  classrooms. 

The  Institute  has  also  produced  a  series  of  film¬ 
strips  covering  five  of  the  same  subjects.  These 
35mm  films,  complete  with  lecture  scripts,  are  loaned 
without  cost  to  supplement  your  teaching. 

FREE  PROGRAM  FOLDER 

You  are  invited  to  send  coupon  today  for  the  Money 
Management  Institute  Program  Folder  which  de¬ 
scribes  all  the  booklets  and  filmstrips  in  our  library. 


Money  Management 
/  Institute 

OF 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

- - 


SCHOOL  0«  OtCANIZATION _ 


12  illustrated  booklets— 

5  dramatic  filmstrip  lectures 
—dealing  with  the  basic 
areas  of  spending 


TTiis  material  is  offered  by 
Household  Finance  Corporation  as  part  of 
its  public  service  program  to  provide  expert 
financial  guidance  to  American  families. 


MEW  19Sa-99  PROORAM  POLDER 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORIHIRATION.  DEI*T.  Bi;W-9  58 

PRUDENTIAL  PLAZA.  CHICAGO  1.  ILLINOIS 


Please  send  me  free  copy  of  the  Program  Folder  describing 
all  of  your  current  booklets  and  filmstrip  lectures. 
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Astonishing  response  from  instructors  across 
America  teils  us  how  greatiy  these  new 
training  aids  heip.  This  material  does  more 
than  provide  practice  under  office  conditions. 
It  makes  students  understand  that  business 
runs  on  interrelated  systems,  and  their 
various  forms  and  copies.  With  this  broader 
grasp  of  business  procedure,  students  are 
more  capable  beginners,  better  equipped  to 
advance  quickly—reflecting  credit  on  their 
instructor.  Prepared  by  DITTO  in  cooperation 
with  The  Foundation  for  Business  Education. 
All  5  are  FREE.  Just  mail  the  coupon. 

“COPIES— TNE  HEAIT  OF  MOOERN  BUSINESS” 

...manual  of  off  lea  atylad  dictation  matarlal,  complata  with 
tha  normal  Intarruptlona  and  diatractlona  which  go  with 
evaryday  offica  oparatlon.  Contalna  chacking  and 
^  atralght'tlmad  dictation  matarlal. 

“NNAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOBLD  KNOW  ABOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK' 
...a  four-paga  placa  which  haa  a  pra*countad  ona, 
fiva  and  tan  mlnuta  typing  apaad  and  accuracy  taat  on  tha 
front  paga  and  rough  typad  matarlal  for  putting  Into 
^  final  form  on  tha  Inalda. 

“LEARNINS  NOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  OIHO  0-10" 

...a  flva-laaaon,  aalf-taaching  manual,  datignad  ao  that  avan 
balow  avaraga  atudanta  can  raadily  laarn  tha  oparatlon  of  tha 
^  D-10  machina  In  ralatlon  to  today's  businass  naads. 

WAU  CHART— 0-10  0PERAT1H6  IHSTRUCTIOHS 

...a  baautifully  lllustratad,  stap-by-atap  Instruction  wall  chart. 

Enables  any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 

.  LEHERHEAO  ANO  BILLHEAO  MASTERS 
...4  Letterhead  and  2  Billhead  designs  pra-printad  on 
DITTO  Mastarshaats  ready  for  reproduction  of  up  to  300 
or  more  copies,  as  needed  for  student  practice  In  typing 
letters  and  Invoices. 


DITTO 

TRAINING  AIDS 

that  go  beyond 
the  usual  kind 


\\\\\\\\\  HU!!!!:  !!!!!!!!!  !!!!! 


DITTO,  Inc.,  3524  Pratt  Avamw,  Chicago  45,  lllnoit 

Ditto  of  Canada  Ltd., Toronto,  Canada  •  Ditto  of  Britain  Ltd.,  126/128  New  Kings  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W.6,  England 

Gsntlsmtn:  Without  cost  or  obliistion,  plesss 
Mod  ms: 

□  Copist— Tha  Hsart  of  Modarn  Businsu 

□  What  Evsry  Typist  Should  Know  About  Copios 
in  Offica  Work 

□  Laarnini  How  To  Uta  Tha  DITTO  D-IO 

□  Wall  Chart— D-10  Oparatini  Instructions 

□  Lattarhaad  and  Billhaad  Ifiastars 

•at*,  u.t.  MT.  o>r. 
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Today  more  and  more  businessmen  are  switching  to  electric  type¬ 
writers  Irccause  tliey’re  assured  of  better,  more  distinguished  typing. 
And  tlie  IBM  is  the  favorite  by  far!  That’s  why,  for  future  jobs  in 
the  business  world,  student  training  on  an  IBM  is  very  important. 

And  since  the  IBM  is  the  simplest  electric  in  design  and  operation 
—  the  most  dependable  in  performance  .  .  .  teachers  will  be  pleased 
with  how  it  stands  up  under  constant  day  to  day  use. 

Why  not  ask  your  IBM  representative  to  tell  you  more  about  the 
superiority  of  the  IB.M  Electric  typewriter  as  a  teaching  instrument? 
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St«Mo«r«^  U  tfc«  macliiiia  way  in 
•bnrtfcnMl.  Wonis  arm  written  by 
•owmI,  in  pinin  Ingiitb  inttnri,  or 
cembinntion  of  iottora.  Tboto  printed 
notoa  never  get  "ceM." 

Yew  con  reed  the  ectwei  Stenogrepb 
notea  beiew.  Jeat  reed  ecroaa— one 
word  to  etKh  iinei 


P  E 

H  A 
A 

P  E 

K  A 


H  E 

A  L  S 

H  E 

A  T 

0  T 


TODAY,  laarn  more  about  Stenograph— the 
modem  shorthand  that  students  enjoy  and 
the  skill  that  insures  their  future. 

You'll  find  teaching  Stenograph  is 
faster,  much  more  enjoyable,  too. 
Please  use  coupon  now  for  details. 

- T  K  - 

Steneeraehic  ModiiitM,  Inc.,  Dept.  t-9M 
t040  Nortli  Ridoewoy  Avsmw 
Sknbis,  llltnoi* 

aWtlMIM:  rlMMMSS  ntr*  Istw- 
natlM  aSMt  Stosssrash  eathlM  UicrthMS. 

Nsec _ _ _  _ _ 

PrMMt  n—itiMi 
s«s««i 

ASSrei _ _ 

City - —  - - Z(R« _ 


HERE’S  TO  THE  THIRD  YEAR  of  our  Problem  Clinic  department.  May 
you  readers  make  it  as  successful  in  the  coming  months  as  you  have  in 
the  past.  We  are  starting  the  volume  with  a  brand-new  problem  that  may 
(we  hope  not)  ring  a  bell  in  your  mind.  It  concerns  the  strained  relations  that 
sometimes  arise  between  business  and  English  departments.  If  you  have  the 
same  problem,  you  may  want  to  look  for  the  answers  that  will  appear  in  future 
issues;  or,  if  you  had  the  problem  once  but  were  able  to  solve  it,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  ofiFer  your  solution  to  others. 

Remember,  it’s  not  for  nothing.  We’ll  again  be  oflFering  prizes  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  the  best  problems  and  best  solutions  that  we  receive.  The 
awards  will  be  $25  and  $15  for  the  two  best  solutions  submitted  and  $10  and 
$5  for  the  two  best  problems  submitted.  All  problems  and  solutions  submitted 
between  May  1,  1958,  and  May  1,  1959,  are  eligible  for  prizes.  Send  them 
to  Problem  Clinic,  Business  Education  World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York 
36,  New  York.  Oh,  yes,  one  favor:  if  possible,  send  us  two  copies  of  your  solu¬ 
tions,  so  that  we  can  relay  one  c*opy  immediately  to  the  reader  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  retain  the  other  for  publication. 

The  following  problem  is  signed,  “Anonymous,”  as  may  be  any  problem  or 
solution;  but  be  sure  to  send  us  your  name  with  the  covering  letter  so  you 
will  be  eligible  for  a  prize.  Following  the  new  problem  are  two  other  prob¬ 
lems,  reprinted  from  last  June. 

SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM 

I  am  the  only  business  teacher  in  a  small  high  school  that  has  three 
teachers  of  English,  each  teaching  other  subjects  also.  I  myself  have 
a  license  to  teach  English  and  am  in  favor  of  any  and  all  good  English 
practices  we  are  able  to  teach  to  our  students. 

My  problem,  however,  is  one  of  a  continual  controversy  between 
the  business  and  the  English  departments.  The  English  department 
does  not  recognize  many  things  that  I  teach,  and  students  are  told 
in  their.  English  classes  that  many  ideas  I  have  stressed  are  taboo. 

For  instance,  the  English  department  says  there  are  two  styles  of 
business  letters:  block  (which  we  call  modified  block)  and  indented 
(which  we  teach  in  general  business  for  use  with  longhand,  but  no 
longer  teach  in  typewriting  in  order  to  save  time).  I  teach  the  strictly 
blocked  style  (which  they  refuse  to  admit  exists),  as  well  as  the  many 
variations  of  modified  block  style  and  (imagine  the  raised  eyebrows) 
the  NOMA  simplified  style.  They  teach  two  styles  of  letter  punctua¬ 
tion,  closed  and  open  (which  we  call  mixed);  they  do  not  recognize 
such  a  thing  as  our  much-used  open  punctuation.  My  students  are 
told  that  “cooperate”  must  be  spelled  with  a  hyphen;  that  rarely  does 
a  comma  follow  a  prepositional  phrase;  and  that  a  dash  is  rarely 
used  and  need  not  be  learned. 

My  shorthand,  typewriting,  general-business,  secretary’s  books— 
indeed,  all  my  business  texts  and  reference  books— treat  these  mat¬ 
ters  quite  differently,  disagreeing  at  times  on  punctuation,  but  with 
a  more  simplified  and  consistent  approach.  For  instance,  the  word 
“cooperate”  may  or  may  not  be  written  with  a  hyphen;  and  1  justify 
the  use  of  commas  after  prepositional  phrases  by  suggesting  that 
when  a  natural  pause  occurs,  a  comma  may  be  inserted.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  in  my  shorthand  classes  have  learned  through  workbook  drills 
what  prepositional  phrases  are;  and  for  the  first  time  they  have  un¬ 
derstood  adverbial  clauses  by  referring  to  them  as  “as  clauses’*  and 
“if  clauses.”  Yet  1  feel  sorry  for  them  when  their  themes  are  graded 
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FOR  STUDENTS 
GOING  PLACES 
(important  to  learn) 


A  NEW  CALCULATOR  COURSE 

on  the  REMINGTON  RAND  *99’’ Printing  Calculator 


BECAUSE  the  printing  calculator  has  become  indispensable  in  today’s  business  pattern, 
students  who  plan  to  "go  places”  in  business  will  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  its  operations. 

DESIGNED  to  provide  this  necessary  training,  the  new  Course  adapts  readily  to  y 

your  current  business  curriculum  —  and  the  instructor’s  valuable  time.  / 

The  3-phase  "package’’  practically  eliminates  pre-class  preparation  / 

for  the  instructor. 


/  REMINGTON  RAND 
Room  1955 

y  315  Fourth  Av*. 

/  Now  York  10,  N.Y. 


FOR  A  CLASSROOM  DEMONSTRATION,  call  your  local 
Remington  Rand  Representative. 

For  FREE  descriptive  literature,  simply  mail  this  coupon. 


.‘paration  /  PUaMMndm«FREEfold«rC1189 

—"A  Now  Calculator  Courto". 

NAME . . . 

TITIE _  _  _  .  „  _ 

'•  / 

/  SCHOOL _ _ _ _ _ _ 

/ 

y^  ADDRESS _ 

y^  CITY . . . ZONE _ STATE  „  _ 
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REFERENCE  MANUAL  FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS  AND  TYPISTS 

—  Gavin  and  Hutchinson 


SastaiitCKl 

Ttned 

WriliiiKs 


F*aturing  Kimball  and 
Bowl*  Typawriting 
Contast  Copy 
—  Grubbs  and  Whit* 


Teachers  find  that  a  copy  of  the  Reference  Manual  on  the 
desk  of  every  student  and  secretarial  worker  saves  hours  of 
valuable  teaching  and  work  time.  It’s  all  right  here:  dicta¬ 
tion  and  transcription  tips,  punctuation,  grammar.  Topics 
are  numbered  and  coded  for  quick  reference.  192  pp. 

List,  $1.36 


America’s  best  timed-writ¬ 
ing  copy  for  building  and 
sustaining  typing  speed.  42 
timed-writing  selections 
based  on  famous  Kimball 
and  Bowie  copy.  Big  type. 
Spiral  bound.  96  pp. 

List,  $1.56 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 
DICTIONARY  SIMPLIFIED 

—  Gregg,  Leslie,  Zoubek 


Authoritative,  official.  Over  30,000  words  in  print  and 
shorthand,  plus  separate  sections  on  names  and  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  Every  student  and  practicing  secretary  should  own 
one.  336  pp.  List,  $3.12 


PROGRESSIVE  TYPEWRITING 
SPEED  TESTS 

—  Mount 


TYPEWRITING  FOR  SPEED 
AND  ACCURACY 

—  Rowe 


Here’s  the  quick  new  way  to  step  up  typing  speed:  this  new 
book  and  a  few  painless  practice  minutes  every  day!  144 
timed-writings  ranging  from  25  to  100  warn.  Modern  bus¬ 
iness  vocabulary  use  throughout.  96  pp.  List,  $1.56 


A  comprehensive,  all-inclusive  drill  book  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  speed  and  accuracy  at  any  level  of  learning.  Drill 
material  is  interesting  and  informative.  128  pp.  List,  $1.72 


ACTIVITIES  HANDBOOK  FOR  BUSINESS  TEACHERS 


OFFICE  PRACTICE  TYPEWRITING 

—  Reynolds  and  Skimin 


A  one-semester  course  integrating  typewriting  with  office 
practice.  An  ideal  program  for  schools  not  offering  a  sep¬ 
arate  clerical  or  office  praaice  course.  160  pp.  List,  $2.84 


Exciting  new  handbook  filled  with  ideas  on  clubs,  plays,  projects,  and 
other  extra-curricular  activities  that  business  teachers  direct.  Topics 
include:  organizing  and  conducting  business  clubs,  10  complete  business 
plays,  10  club  programs,  radio-tv  program  planning,  exhibits  and  news¬ 
papers,  contests,  field  trips,  parents’  night,  fund-raising,  public  relations, 
teacher's  professional  activities,  and  so  forth.  A  useful  and  inspiring  book. 
384  pp.  List,  $5.00 


^  »  • 


W  SPELLING  AT  YOUR  TYPEWRITER 

—  Craig  and  Leslie 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  BUSINESS  SUBJECTS 


-TONNE,  POPHAM,  FREEMAN 


Double-duty  learning  and  corrective  aid.  Gets  maximum 
spelling  instruction  results  and  increases  typing  speed  and 
accuracy.  Puu  spelling  sense  right  into  the  fingers  of  your 
students.  96  pp.  List,  $1.56 


Comprehensive  treatment  of  teaching  methods  in  all  fields  of  business 
education.  Includes  ( 1 )  general  pattern  and  criteria  of  good  teaching  in 
any  business  subject,  then  ( 2 )  application  of  that  pattern  and  criteria  for 
teaching  each  business  subject.  456  pp.  List,  $5.25 


PRINCIPLES  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
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APPLIED  DICTATION  AND 
TRANSCRIPTION 

—  Green 


Effectively  presents  a  complete  overview  of  principles,  problems,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  practices  in  the  field  of  business  training.  544  pp.  List,  $5.75 


TECHNIQUES  OF  TEACHING  TYPEWRITING 


An  integrated  office  project  with  real  office  atmosphere. 
Ten-lesson  series  of  dictation  and  transcription  jobs  based 
on  actual  office  correspondence.  A  new  teaching  concept. 
1 28  pp.  List,  $  1 .64 


A  modern  reference  and  methods-course  text  dealing  in  a  practical  way 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  typewriting  instruaion.  It  incorporates 
the  best  thinking  expressed  in  every  book  and  most  magazine  articles  that 
have  been  written  about  typewriting.  384  pp.  List,  $5.00 


1  ' 
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INSTRUCTION... 


^  STANDARD  HANDBOOK 

W  FOR  SECRETARIES 

—  Hutchinson 

The  classic  in  secretarial  reference.  Packed  with  current 
information  that  will  aid  a  student  throughout  his  career. 
Gives  him  everything:  "who  or  whom”  to  "setting  up  a 
financial  statement.”  Lightning  indexed.  626  pp.  List,  $3.75 

m  20,000  WORDS,  SPELLED, 

4  DIVIDED  AND  ACCENTED 

—  Leslie 

More  than  one-half  million  copies  of  this  pocket-sized  vol¬ 
ume  are  now  in  daily  use.  It  serves  as  a  handy  reference  for 
checking  those  transcription  essentials.  No  definitions.  One 
of  the  biggest  "little”  timesavers  in  secretarial  practice. 

249  pp.  List,  $1.40 

ML  MINIATURE  -  GREGG  SHORTHAND 
"  DICTIONARY  SIMPLIFIED 

Its  purse-sized  convenience,  silvery  crisp  smartness,  and 
sharp  legibility  make  the  "Miniature”  an  ideal  gift  for 
shorthand-writing  friends,  an  appropriate  award  for  class¬ 
room  achievement,  a  praaical  reference  for  your  own  use. 
336  pp.  List,  $2.90 

TABULATION  TYPING 

^  —  Thompson 

A  full  treatment  of  the  non-arithmetic  easy-way  tabulation. 
Telescopes  all  procedure  into  64  pages  of  intensive,  inter¬ 
esting  instruction.  If  tabulation  is  one  of  your  teaching 
headaches,  here’s  the  cure.  64  pp.  List,  $1.24 

i|^  TYPING  POWER  DRILLS 

■  Lloyd,  Rowe,  Winger 

A  compilation  of  168  special  drills  for  correcting,  improv¬ 
ing,  and  perfecting  skill  in  operating  a  typewriter  —  a  real 
medicine  chest  full  of  remedial  drills  with  guides  to  uses. 

48  pp.  List,  $1.20 

mm  APPLIED  OFFICE  TYPEWRITING 

II  —  Frisch 

A  practice  set  (kit)  for  training  in  use  of  printed  business 
forms.  Includes  Job  Instruction  Manual,  155  actual  bus¬ 
iness  papers,  and  manila  folders.  A  wonderful  "polishing” 
finale  for  your  typing  program.  List,  $2.40 

'.1 1 
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W  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

-  LESLIE 

A  thorough  treatment  of  every  phase  of  methods  of  teaching  and  testing 
Gregg  Shorthand.  Completely  treats  history  of  methods  and  shows  their 
influence  upon  accepted  modern  practices.  510  pp.  List,  $6.00 
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PROGRESSIVE  DICTATION  WITH  PREVIEWS 

-  ZOUBEK 


180  five-minute  takes  at  speeds  ranging  from  50  to  140  warn.  The  book 
contains  many  distinctive  features  designed  as  helpful  aids  to  speed  de¬ 
velopment.  320  pp.  List,  $3.75 

TRANSCRIPTION  DICTATION 

Mil  —LESLIE  AND  ZOUBEK 

Dictation  source  book  that  any  transcription  teacher  can  use  regardless 
of  the  text  in  the  hands  of  the  student.  More  than  500  graded  letters  all 
counted  on  the  "standard  word”  plan.  Transcription  problems  of  each 
letter  are  discussed,  providing  a  valuable  pre-transcription  preview. 

430  pp.  List,  $4.25 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc. 


New  York  36:  330  West  42nd  St. 
San  Frondfco  4:  68  Pod  St. 


Chica.e  46:  46SS  Chose  Ave. 
Dallas  2:  501  Elm  St. 
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You  can 


my  letters 


She  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  her  work. 
Her  better-paying  job 
didn’t  just  happen  by 
accident.  She  prepared 
for  it  by  practicing 
competent  short  hand 
and  typing — PLUS  the 
consistent  use  of  her 
A.  W.  Faber 
Eraser  Stik 

With  this  pencil¬ 
shaped,  white-polished 
beauty  you  erase  with¬ 
out  a  trace.  Whoosh — 
mistakes  disappear  as 
you  remove  a  single 
letter  without  blurring 
surrounding  letters. 
Pick  up  a  few  at  your 
stationers  today. 

Which  point 
do  you  prefer? 

MEDIUM  or  AVERAGE 
THIN  or  BLUNT 

EraserStik  gives 
you  your  choice 

Point  with  mechanical 
or  hand  sharpener. 

TEACHERS:  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 
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down  for  punctuation  that  appears  aft¬ 
er  prepositional  phrases— as  our  short¬ 
hand  book  almost  consistently  does; 
and  my  heart  went  out  to  the  girl  who 
was  sharply  admonished  when  she  let 
the  term  “if  clause”  slip  out  in  English 
class.  When  the  shorthand  students 
promptly  came  to  her  defense,  they 
were  told,  “But  this  is  English,  not 
shorthand.” 

I  have  bought  and  studied  the 
English  texts,  remarking  to  my 
students  that  texts  do  not  always 
agree  but  that  I  will  not  mark  them 
wrong  on  things  their  English  books 
teach,  that  either  way  is  correct  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  Not  so,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  English  department.  I 
have  typed  the  rules  of  punctuatiem 
from  our  shorthand  book  and  have 
presented  them  to  the  English  teach¬ 
ers.  I  have  asked  them  to  view  my 
texts,  remarking  that,  while  we  vary 
somewhat,  our  rules  are  essentially 
the  same.  (To  date,  not  one  has  ever 
asked  for  my  texts.)  They  smile  sym¬ 
pathetically,  agreeing  that  we  may 
vary,  and  continue  to  count  wrong 
the  slightest  deviation  from  their  texts. 

To  my  students,  I  remark  that  ver¬ 
satility  and  adaptability,  as  well  as 
tact,  are  qualities  they  must  develop; 
that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,  in  referring  to  the 
difference  in  names  given  open  punc¬ 
tuation,  block  style,  etc.  I  give  in 
gladly,  thinking  that  something  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing,  and  that  if  our  con¬ 
troversy  has  served  no  other  purpose, 
it  has  certainly  made  my  students 
aware  that  such  things  as  rules  of 
punctuation  and  letter  styles  do  exist. 

My  main  concern  is  that  things  I 
teach  in  all  sincerity  are  not  recog¬ 
nized,  and  I  fear  that  students  suffer 
as  a  result.  We  are  all  losers  in  this 
respect.  Yet,  if  1  will  always  give  in, 
will  my  department  lose  its  prestige? 
And  do  I  become  wishy-washy  be¬ 
cause  1  invariably  say,  “There  is  more 
than  one  way,  and  I  shall  accept 
either  way”? 

I  should  like  to  read  the  reactions 
of  other  business  teachers  to  this 
problem  within  our  schools  and  their 
treatments  of  it. 

•  ANONYMOUS 


With  brush  20<  Without  brush  10<  | 

70*9  and  7099B  gray  all-utility  I 
EraserStik  for  pencil,  ink  or  I 
typewriting. 

7066  and  7066B  for  those  who  \ 

prefer  a  soft,  red  typewriter  eraser.'' 

AW.Fabar-Catlall  Pancil  Ce.^  Nawarli  3,  N.  J. 


JUNE  PROBLEMS 

1. 

How  can  we  encourage  shorthand 
students  to  take  jobs  upon  graduation 
that  require  the  use  of  their  shorthand 
ability? 


Every  year  I  see  several  of  my 
students  taking  jobs  that  require  only 
typing  and  oj^e-machine  skills.  This 
concerns  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  we,  as  business-education 
teachers,  can  prevent  it. 

Recently  I  discussed  this  problem 
with  a  personnel  director,  and  she 
said  it  was  getting  to  be  difficult  to 
hire  shorthand  writers.  Applicants 
(who  had  shorthand  skill)  were  very 
willing  to  accept  a  job  at  less  pay  if 
they  were  assured  of  typing  or  office- 
machine  work— but  no  shorthand! 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing 
a  better  fob  than  ever  before  in  train¬ 
ing  our  students  to  write  and  tran¬ 
scribe  shorthand  with  the  various 
award  programs,  dictation  records, 
more  interesting  textbooks,  etc.  The 
students  whom  I  have  trained  in  the 
past  years  and  who  have  taken  “steno¬ 
graphic”  fobs  report  that  they  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  using  their  shorthand 
and  that  they  have  sufficient  skill. 
Hence,  they  are  prepared! 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
individual  conferences  with  students 
throughout  their  high  school  work.  At 
these  conferences  we  always  discuss 
the  possibilities  of  stenographic  fobs, 
etc.  Yet,  some  who  seem  convinced, 
when  talking  to  me,  that  they  want  to 
use  their  shorthand  have  taken  routine 
fobs  as  mentioned  above. 

Is  it  not  a  vital  problem  to  us  then 
to  keep  these  students  interested  in 
shorthand,  so  that  they  wUl  make  use 
of  this  skill  that  we  and  they  have 
worked  so  hard  to  develop? 

Idonna  BimKHART  Florell 
David  City,  Nebraska 

2. 

(1)  Time  and  time  again,  students 
are  discouraged  by  the  low  letter 
grades  (A,  B.  C,  D,  and  F)  received 
on  the  letters  they  write.  What  is 
the  proper  and  fair  method  of  grad¬ 
ing  letters  in  business-correspondence 
classes?  Textbook  suggestions  would 
be  appreciated. 

(2)  How  should  grammar  be  taught? 
Should  it  be  considered  a  skiU  and 
taught  through  the  use  of  repetitive 
drills  in  the  form  of  sentences?  Or 
should  grammar  be  learned  in  an  in¬ 
cidental  way,  through  a  series  of  writ¬ 
ing  exercises— letters,  compositions, 
etc.?  Also,  textbook  suggestions  for 
the  course  would  be  appreciated. 

Jack  Brown 
Valley  Junior  College 
Van  Nuys,  California 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Smith-Corona 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 


701  East  Washington  Street  •  Syracuse  1  •  New  York 


August  18,  1958 


If  you're  a  teacher  -- 

whether  of  typing  or  of  some  other  skill  --  you  know  that  there's  no 
such  thing  as  "easy"  teaching. 

That's  why  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  that  our  new  Secretarial  standard 
typewriter  is  suddenly  going  to  make  your  job  a  snap,  I  can  say,  however, 
that  this  is  the  most  'teachable'  machine. 

Now  that  term  'teachable'  carries  a  lot  of  meaning  when  it  comes  to  a  type¬ 
writer,  It  means,  in  the  case  of  the  Smith-Corona  Secretarial,  such  things 
as: 


Accelerator  action  --  that  prints  every  letter  crisply  and 

with  no  variation  of  stroking  pressure. 

The  easily  set  margin  controls  --  accomplished  instantly 

with  a  flick  of  the  button. 

Simplified  scale  system  --  completely  visual;  easy  to  operate; 

easy  to  teach. 

Although  there  are  lots  more  of  these  teachable  features,  I'd  like  to  skip 
listing  them  in  favor  of  pointing  out  to  you  one  outstanding  advantage 
of  this  Secretarial  standard--its  durability. 

If  you  have  a  classroom  with  25  machines,  it  is  important  to  you  to  have 
all  25  in  service.  If  only  20,  say,  are  operating,  five  students  miss 
necessary  practice  time.  The  Secretarial's  sturdiness  keeps  it  operating 
day  after  day,  month  after  month. 

Why  don't  you  write  to  me  if  you  have  any  questions  about  this  'teachable' 
Secretarial;  or  better  yet,  call  your  Smith-Corona  representative  for  a 
complete  demonstration? 


DFG/gh 


Drummond  F,  Gaines 
Vice  President 


TYPING  &  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


TEACHING  AIDS 


THIS  STOP  WATCH  WILL 
HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  BUILD 
MARKETABLE  SPEED  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPING 


Now  only  S  14.95 
(rogularly  $21.75) 

Seven- Jewel 
Precision  ^ 

Stop  Watch  /i 


A  seven-jewel  in- ll\  ■*  I), 

stniment  at  a  one-  \\  t.-  ^QjJJ I 

Jewel  pricel  Push-  J/f 

button,  iweep-aec-  yi  ^  JSf/ 

ond  timer.  Long 
hand  registers  sec- 
onds.  small  hand 
registers  minutes. 

Plus  JO-minute  center  register.  Pressure  on 
the  crown  registers  start,  stop,  and  start 
again.  Pressure  on  the  side  pin  brings  both 
hands  back  to  zero. 

FRjEE  WITH  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
THE  STOP  WATCH; 

Dial-A-Katc — the  handy  dictation  computer 
designed  by  Julius  Nelson.  Now  you  can 
forget  about  mathematical  compulation  and 
simply  dial  your  rate  of  dictation  speed:  60. 
70.  80.  90.  100,  110.  120  warn. 


The  Dial-A-Orade  removes  guesswork 
and  headaches  in  grading  timed  writ¬ 
ings — and  saves  time  in  the  process. 
Can  be  used  for  both  the  letter  or 
per  cent  grading  systems.  Gives  grades 
for  5-  and  10-minute  writings  for  both 
Ist-  and  2nd-year  students.  Auto¬ 
matically  combines  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  factors  and  computes  a  fair 
grade  in  seconds.  No  need  to  Rgure 
net  words  a  minute:  Just  line  up  ar¬ 
rows  and  grade  is  visible.  Priced  at 
only  $1. 


TYPEWRITER-DESIGNED  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  IN  GLORIOUS  COLORS! 

Unusual!  Designed  by  Julius  Nelson.  Be  different  th's  year  and 
send  your  friends  and  relatives  these  typewriter-designed  cards.  Ten 
cards,  all  in  color,  with  matching  envelopes.  (You  will  get  two  of 
each  of  five  different  designs.)  Boxed  in  a  patented,  hinged  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  box  that  may  be  used  in  many  ways.  Cards  may  be 
framed  when  they  have  served  their  original  purpose.  May  also  be 
used  for  bulletin-board  display.  $1  per  box. 


TO  HELP  YOU  DICTATE 
AT  THE  RATE  DESIRED 
WITHOUT  COMPUTATION 

Use  Thit  Toaehing  Aid — Only  $1 
Forget  about  mathematical  computa¬ 
tion;  use  this  handy  dictation  com¬ 
puter.  Just  rotate  the  disk  so  that  the 
arrow  points  to  the  dictation  rate 
wanted  (60.  70.  80.  90.  100.  110.  or 
120  warn).  The  numbers  in  the  little 
windows  show  the  exact  seconds  at 
which  each  20-word  unit  of  dictation 
should  end.  (If  you  wish,  you  may 
get  this  computer  free  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  stop  watch  described 
elsewhere  on  this  page.) 


The  TypinOrader  U  an  eairemely 
handy  grading  device  designed  lo 
save  the  typing  teacher  many  houfs 
of  work.  Gives  grades  for  lit-  and 
2nd-year  students  (or  Uie  (oHowing; 

1- .  2-.  and  3-minute  timed  writinp; 
tabulations;  letters:  paragraphs:  budg¬ 
ets.  or  units  of  work.  Can  be  used 
(or  both  the  letter  or  per  cent  grad¬ 
ing  systems.  Printed  on  both  sides  of 
sturdy.  plastic-coated  gardboard. 
which  is  both  dirt  resistant  and  water 
resistant.  Pre-punched  to  (it  both 

2- ring  and  3-ring  notebooks.  A 
“must”  for  all  typing  teachers — 
and  yet  it  costs  only  51. 


No  more  time-consuming  “retakes”  for  the 
people  in  the  rear  of  the  class  with  this 
timer  that  means  business!  Pastel-green 
enameled,  metal  finish.  Distinct  black  num¬ 
erals  and  hands  on  silvered  dial  for  sharp 
visibility.  Four  inches  high  on  a  four-inch 
base.  This  fine  import  should  be  standard 
equipment  in  every  well-run  classroom.  List. 
$12.00.  School  price.  $9.93. 


BUSINESS  TEACHING  AIDS 

4006  Carlisle  Ave.,  Baltimore  16,  Md. 


-Stop  Watches  &  SI  4.95  . 

-Interval  Timers  ^  S9.9S  . 

-Dial-A-Grades  $1.00  . 

-TypinGraders  &  $1.00  . 

-Pkgs.  Christmas  Cards  iii  $1.00  .  . 

-DIal'A'Rate  @  $1.00 . 

-Filmstripa  &  $4.S0  . 

-Type  Mystery  Booklets  ®  $0.50 
(Vol.  1 _ Vol.  2 _ Vol.  3_ 


'Adyenturet  in  Typewriitr  Art' 


A  Visual  Aid  in 
Teaching  or  Demonstrating 


Photographed  professionally  in  Hollywood. 
Consists  of  80  double-size  frames,  showing  how 
typewriter  art  may  be  developed  from  simple 
border  designs  and  ornaments,  through  letter¬ 
ing.  monograms,  cut-eut  designs,  samplers, 
portraits,  and  scenes.  May  be  used  in  classroom 
instruction  or  shown  at  commercial  club  meet¬ 
ings,  etc.  Manual  included.  School  price.  $4.30. 


5chool 


City  $  5tat« 


SEPTEMBER,  1958 
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GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

DEPT  BEW  GARRETT,  INDIANA 


P.O  BOX  237 


CORREa  EQUIPMENT  LEADS  TO  CORREa  WORKI 
COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT  STANDS 

Aid  Tilt  Exclisivt  New  Automatic 

"UFT-lOK”  ^ . r 

Postore  Choirs  Aid  Stools  For  W  \ 

H,  All  School  Deportmoits  j||k 

m  be*h  eWH  ohewe  •pan  Wih  »h«|l 

Arwemr  •ptImMi  drowor  eptlemi 


To  the  Editor: 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  the  series 
of  articles,  “The  Typing  Teacher  as 
a  Technician,”  which  began  in  the 
February  issue  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  WOBLU. 

I  have  always  considered  the 
Teachers  Manual  of  Gregg  Typing, 
New  Series,  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
textbook  in  methods  of  teaching  type¬ 
writing.  This  series  of  articles  would 
c'crtainly  be  a  good  supplement  to 
that  textbook. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  “The  Typing 
Teacher  as  a  Technician”  will  be 
available  as  a  reprint.  I  have  rec¬ 
ommended  this  series  of  articles  to 
practice  teachers  of  typewriting  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  they  could  not  find 
this  material  anywhere  else.  In  my 
own  classes,  I  have  adopted  some  of 
the  technique-development  tools  rec¬ 
ommended,  and  1  am  looking  forward 
to  the  results  predicted. 

Thank  you  for  this  excellent  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  in  the  field 
of  business  education. 

Sister  Marie  Vincent,  S.S.N.D. 
Notre  Dame  High  School 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

To  the  Editor: 

Congratulations  to  you  for  pub¬ 
lishing  the  splendid  series  on  teaching 
techniques  for  typewriting  teachers. 
Also  to  Doctor  Lloyd  for  his  out¬ 
standing  contribution,  for  I  think  this 
is  the  best  presentation  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  ever  published. 

I  hope  this  series  can  be  reprinted 
in  a  form  suitable  for  general  distri¬ 
bution.  They  should  be  convincing 
evidence  of  the  value  of  BEW  to 
classroom  teachers  and  of  the  typing 
texts  that  Doctor  Lloyd  has  co¬ 
authored. 

Earl  W.  Barnhart 
Madison,  Wis. 

To  the  Editor: 

Alan  Lloyd’s  series  on  “The  Typing 


•loctNc  Ifpwwril^ft 
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1**  R  16  ft. 
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Let's  ALL  Why  Students  write  neater, 
Teach  English  \  dearer  shorthand  with 


CLAUDE  D.  LOVE 

Central  Michigan  College 
Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Recently,  I  asked  for  a  paper 
from  the  members  of  a  class  com¬ 
posed  of  college  juniors  and  seniors. 
The  papers  came  in  neatly  typed, 
with  even  right-hand  margins,  in¬ 
dented  paragraphs,  and  well-arranged 
pages.  As  for  content,  the  thoughts 
expressed  were,  on  the  whole,  worth 
while  and  indicated  that  the  writers 
had  spent  considerable  time  in  read¬ 
ing  and  assembling  the  materials. 

However,  in  many  instanc-es  I  fiad 
to  exercise  ingenuity  to  determine 
what  the  writer  was  trying  to  say. 
“It’s”  for  the  possessive  “its”  and,  con¬ 
versely,  “its”  for  the  contraction 
“it’s”;  “eny”  for  “any”;  “ouned”  for 
“owned”;  “wellfair”  for  “welfare”; 
sentences  with  plural  subjects  and 
singular  verbs  (and  vice  versa);  im¬ 
proper  punctuation;  no  punctuation 
in  cases  where  it  was  needed;  poor 
sentence  structure— these  and  many 
other  misuses  of  the  English  language 
were  present. 

They  Don't  Practice 

Why  all  this  poor  English?  Was  it 
because  these  students  had  not  been 
taught  correct  English?  I  don’t  think 
so.  I  think  the  reason  was  that  they 
had  not  been  recjuired  to  practice 
good  English.  Until  all  of  us  insist 
on  good  English,  many  students  are 
going  to  be  graduated  from  our  high 
schools  and  colleges  with  poor  lan¬ 
guage  habits. 

Some  teachers  are  concerned  about 
this  problem  and  arc  willing  to  do 
something  about  it.  Others,  like  a 
friend  of  mine  who  teaches  mathe¬ 
matics,  are  not.  When  I  mentioned  to 
my  friend  that  I  thought  every  teacher 
should,  to  a  degree,  be  an  Engli.sh 
teacher,  he  promptly  asked  me  if  I 
thought  that  every  teacher  should 
also  l)e  a  math  teacher.  I  replied, 
“Yes,  to  the  extent  that  each  teacher 
requires  the  use  of  mathematics  in 
connection  with  his  subject.” 

Where  one  subject-matter  field 
overlaps  another,  the  teacher  has  a 
responsibility  for  both  fields.  English 
overlaps  all  fields,  and  it  is  the  re- 
.sponsibility  of  all  teachers  to  see  that 
their  students  use  good  English. 


ESTERBROOK 
the  Gregg-Approved  pen 


In  this  specialked  world  of  ours,  there  is  a  tool  best 
suited  for  every  job— the  just  right  tool  for  better  Gregg 
penmanship  is  the  Esterbrook  pen  with  specially  de¬ 
signed,  precision-made  Gregg-Approved  point. 

This  point  (No.  1555)  always  writes  a  smooth,  even 
Gregg  line  so  important  for  legible  shorthand. 

And  Esterbrook’s  perfect  balance  and  easy-in-the- 
hand  construction  help  students  to  write  crisp  forms 
throughout  long  dictations  with  a  minimum  of  strain. 


Damaged  points  are  instantly  replaceable.  Point 
accidents  are  no  problem  when  the  pen  is  Esterbrook. 
Esterbrook  replaceable  points  screw  in— out  in  seconds, 
cost  60^^  They  are  available  at  nearest  pen  counter. 

AND  BSST  OF  ALL,  THIS  QUALITY  WRITING  INSTRUMSNT 
CARRIBS  A  8TUDBNT-LBVBL  PRICB  TAG— COMFLBTB 

ONLY  ^2.9S 

Good  penmanship  should  start  with  a  good  pen.  That 
is  why  many  teachers  in  our  schools  guide  their  students 
to  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  pen  — the  only  pen  with 
replaceable  point  made  specially  for  writing  Gregg. 

Sdie/iSteo^ 

the  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY.  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 
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GUESS  WHO  GOT  THE  JOB?  THE  BURROUGHS-TRAINED  GIRL,  OF  COURSE! 


Word  about  your  school  gets  around  pretty  fast— and 

when  you  teach  with  Burroughs  machines,  the  word 

just  couldn't  be  better ! 

Here  are  the  reasons  behind  the  good  words: 

•  Business  buys  Burroughs  machines  by  the  thou¬ 
sands— and  this  demand  calls  for  a  proportionate 
supply  of  Burroughs-trained  operators. 

•  Burroughs-trained  graduates  are  equipped  with  a 
valuable  basic  knowledge  that’s  highly  in  demand 
today — and  also  applicable  to  tomorrow’s  automa¬ 
tion!  (One  Burroughs  machine  in  particular— the 
Sensimatic — is  a  very  important  part  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  data  processing  systems  being  used  increas¬ 
ingly  in  business.) 

•  Students  learn  easily,  rapidly  and  thoroughly  on 
these  uncomplicated,  highly  automatic  machines. 

•  Economical  machine  maintenance  is  quickly,  con¬ 
veniently  available  throughout  the  country. 

•  Teacher  bonus:  Burroughs  offers  free,  practical, 
realistic  teaching  aids  and  instruction  courses. 

The  coupon  at  right  will  bring  you  full  details.  Why 

not  take  a  moment  right  now  and  send  it  in? 
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For  a  long  time,  prominent  educators  have  been 
insisting  that  the  bulletin  board  is  an  invaluable  im¬ 
plement  for  better  teaching.  In  spite  of  their  urgings, 
comparatively  few  teachers  have  tried  to  construct  boards. 

A  little  investigation  will  show  that  teachers  can  have 
many  bulletin-board  aids  for  the  asking— from  manufac¬ 
turers,  from  publishers,  from  schools.  I’ve  attempted  to 
assimilate  this  information  in  working  out  18  ideas— tw’o 
for  each  month,  September  through  May— that  will  be 
helpful  and  interesting  to  students.  In  each  case.  I’ve 
indicated  the  best  method  of  obtaining  or  building  the 
display.  I’ve  also  explained  the  theme  and  reasoning  behind 
each  choice,  as  well  as  its  value  to  the  student. 

In  order  to  be  of  value,  a  bulletin  board  must  do  one 
of  these  things:  (1)  introduce  a  new  topic,  (2)  illustrate  a 
principle,  (3)  review  a  topic,  (4)  exhibit  student  work, 
or  (5)  excite  student  interest. 

Presenting  helpful  suggestions  or  ideas  is  not  enough. 
The  board  must  first  draw  the  student’s  eye,  then  keep 
him  interested  enough  to  continue  the  thought  of  the 
display.  As  Thomas  Koskey  says  in  Baited  Bulletin  Boards 
(Fearon  Publishers,  San  Francisco),  a  display  must  have: 
(1)  appealing  arrangement,  (2)  correlated  color,  (3) 
logical  lettering,  (4)  captivating  captions,  (5)  tantalizing 
textures,  and  (6)  arresting  realism. 

The  display  should  be  changed  every  other  week;  “left¬ 
over”  days  each  month  can  be  used  to  feature  cartoons 
from  Today’s  Secretary  or  outstanding  student  work. 

On  all  displays,  let  students  participate  and  criticize. 
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SEPTEMBER 

"Is  This  Me?" 

Materials:  Poster  of  Louis  Leslie;  paper  arrows. 

Display:  Mount  the  large  jjoster  entitled  “Hand  Positions 
for  Shorthand  Writing,”  illustrated  by  Louis  A.  Leslie 
(obtainable  from  the  W.  A.  SheafiFer  Pen  Company,  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa).  Circle  the  poster  with  arrows  pointing 
at  the  picture  and  asking  such  questions  as:  Am  I.  pinch¬ 
ing  my  pen?  Does  my  elbow  rest  on  the  table?  Is  my  pad 
secure?  Let  students  draw  and  cut  out  the  arrows  from 
paper,  print  the  questions  on  the  arrows,  and  cut  out 
the  display  title.  (You  might  let  students  suggest  alteniate 
titles  for  the  exhibit  and  vote  on  them.) 

Theme:  This  display  is  presented  first,  on  the  principle 
that  a  shorthand  student  should  learn  good  writing  habits 
from  her  first  day  in  class. 

"I  Always-" 

Materials:  Poster  of  Martin  J.  Dupraw;  paper  arrows. 
Display:  Martin  J.  Dupraw,  shorthand  champion,  exhibits 


A  Calendar  of 

SHORTHAND  BULLETIN  BOARDS 


Here  are  nionth-hy-month  suggestions  for  this  year’s  displays 


JOHN  PHILLIPS 

Standish  (Mich.)  High  School 


L(K)KINC  OVER  their  hul 
letin-board  handiwork:  Monica 
Yantz,  Anne  Kiley,  Mary  Ann 
Lentz. 


perfect  writing  posture  in  the  poster  “Shorthand  Writing 
Posture”  (also  obtainable  from  the  W,  A.  Sheaffer  Pen 
Company).  Arrows  point  from  pictures  to  mlcs  of  good 
posture,  such  as:  feet  on  floor,  paper  away  from  body, 
etc.  The  arrows  may  be  cut  from  colored  construction 
paper  to  give  variety,  with  the  rules  written  on  plain  paper. 
Theme:  Because  it  often  happens  that  the  shorthand  bul¬ 
letin-board  area  is  either  restricted  or  must  be  shared  with 
other  courses,  good  writing  posture  is  not  included  in  the 
first  display.  However,  with  the  class  only  two  weeks 
underway,  a  posture  exhibit  is  still  of  value. 


OCTOBtR 

"imny,  M««ny,  Miny,  Mo" 

Materials:  Student  shorthand  notes  of  letters  varying  in 
length  from  80  to  350  words;  sampl  letters  transcriljed 
from  each  set  of  notes.  . 

Display:  Each  letter  should  illustrate  a  different  letter 
form  and  placement.  Students  can  compare  the  different 
sets  of  shorthand  notes  with  the  corresponding  letters  in 
order  to  determine  what  margins  to  use.  Use  sets  of  notes 
that  employ  average-size  outlines;  an  individual  student 
can  then  make  allowances  for  the  size  of  his  own  outline. 
Starting  with  the  shorter  letters,  place  sets  of  notes  with 
corresponding  letters  in  two  or  more  diagonal  rows  across 
the  bulletin  board.  l>'corate  the  comers  by  hanging  typing 
erasers,  pencils,  and  other  transcription  supplies  on  colored 
ribbons. 

Theme:  This  type  of  display  will  aid  students  when  they 
first  begin  to  transcribe  their  notes  on  the  typewriter.  If 
you  don’t  wish  to  start  this  activity  in  October  (second 
year),  exchange  this  display  with  one  of  the  others. 

"This  Is  My  B«st" 

Materials:  Student  brief-form  tests,  homework,  and  any 
other  good  papers. 

Display:  Arrange  the  papers  in  an  attractive  manner. 
Intersperse  stars,  in  the  school  colors,  throughout. 
Theme:  After  one  month  of  practice,  some  students  will 
be  writing  good  shorthand.  By  posting  their  papers  on 
the  board,  you  will  satisfy  two  worth-while  teaching  goals:* 
( 1 )  Some  students  will  receive  recognition  for  their  out- 
.standing  work;  (2)  others  will  be  inspired  to  greater 
efforts  in  an  attempt  to  have  their  work  posted.  Individual 
examples  of  exceptional  work  can  be  posted  throughout 
the  year  without  taking  too  much  space. 


NOViMBER 

"Do  You  Know  Your  Popor?" 

Materials:  “Paper-pak.” 

Display:  “Paper-pak”  can  be  obtained  from  the  Eaton 
Paper  Company,  75  South  Church  Street,  Pitt.sfield,  Mass. 
Cut  out  small  samples  of  each  of  the  different  types  of 
paper.  Number  each  sample  and  attach  it  to  the  bulletin 
board.  Insert  an  answer  key  in  the  lower-right  comer  of 
the  board.  The  package  also  contains  information  on  the 
history  of  paper,  its  ingredients,  and  related  facts,  as 
well  as  a  description  of  the  methods  of  judging  the  ({uality 
of  paper.  You  ean  use  as  much  of  this  material  as  you 
have  room  for. 

Theme:  A  secretary  must  be  aware  of  the  types,  uses,  and 
quality  of  papt*r,  A  bulletin  Ixurd  will  impart  this  infor¬ 
mation  without  consuming  class  time. 


"Good  Use  of  Transcription  Supplies" 

Materials:  Paper  clips,  wheel-type  eraser,  pencil,  paper 
bag,  construction  paper,  thumb  tacks,  rubber  bands. 
Disjilay:  Construct  th#  figure  of  a  man.  The  wheel  eraser 
can  be  used,  with  the  bmsh  sticking  up,  as  a  beret.  Curl 
strips  from  a  paper  bag,  and  surround  the  beret  with  them. 
Cut  out  a  face  from  construction  paper.  Attach  face,  curls, 
and  beret  to  the  display.  Insert  two  punch-hole  rein¬ 
forcements  for  eyes,  and  glue  on  a  large  nose.  Make  the 
body  from  a  letter  opener,  and  attach  pencil  stubs  for 
legs  (using  rubber  bands  to  hold  them  on).  String  two 
sets  of  paper  clips  for  arms,  with  one  arm  holding  a 
stylus.  Around  the  "man,”  put  strips  of  white  paper 
folded  over  once.  On  the  outside  of  each  fold,  a.sk  a 
question  pertaining  to  the  use  of  one  of  the  office  supplies; 
inside  the  fold,  type  the  answer. 

Theme:  Offering  this  bulletin  board  early  will  encourage 
student  use  of  common  office  supplies  in  classes. 


DECEMBER 

"A  Night  Before  Christmas" 

Materials:  Green  yam,  red  paper,  glue  or  cellophane  tape, 
Christmas  poems  and  stories  in  shorthand. 

Display:  Let  students  arrange  materials  .according  to  their 
taste,  to  achieve  a  Christmas  atmosphere. 

Theme:  Seeing  their  own  work  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
"knowing  something  that  the  other  students  don’t”— short¬ 
hand,  that  is— add  interest  and  provide  incentive.  Your 
students  can  read  the  material  to  nonshorthand  students. 
The  Christmas  theme  capitalizes  on  seasonal  activity. 

"Morry  Christmas" 

Materials:  Green  and  red  yam,  list  of  Christmas  greetings, 
glue,  paper,  string. 

Display:  Use  glue  to  attach  the  yam  to  the  bulletin  board 
in  order  to  spell  “Merry  Christmas”  in  shorthand.  If 
facilities  are  available,  each  student  can  make  her  own 
Christmas  card,  with  a  ver.se  in  shorthand,  and  present 
it  to  a  classmate;  otherwise,  obtain  Christmas  cards  with 
blank  inside  pages.  Each  card  can  be  hung  on  the  bulletin 
board  with  a  colored  string. 

Theme:  A  good  bulletin  board  can  do  much  to  hold  student 
interest  during  a  week  when  every  teacher’s  job  is  harder. 


'  JANUARY 

"Something  to  Crow  About" 

Materials:  Certificates,  pins,  book  of  rules,  hand-drawn 
caricatures. 

Display:  After  a  week  or  tw'o  of  joy  and  merriment, 
students  need  some  form  of  inc'cntive  to  get  “back  in  the 
groove.”  You  can  provide  it  quite  readily  by  setting  up 
goals,  then  giving  rewards  for  attaining  the  goals.  Awards, 
rules,  and  tests  are  obtainable  from  the  Awards  Division, 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  or  from  Pitman  Publishing 
Company,  The  caricatures  can  be  drawn  by  students  who 
have  artistic  ability.  Center  the  display  around  caricatures 
of  students  holding  certificates  and  displaying  pins  on 
their  chests,  or  a  student  holding  a  book  of  mles  for 
entering  the  awards  contest. 

Theme:  The  display  makes  students  realize  that  they  can 
attain  temporary  goals  in  shorthand;  it’s  good  motivation. 
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''Then  and  Now" 

Materials:  Student  papers  from  first  weeks  of  the  course; 
current  papers  of  same  students;  colored  construction 
paper.  • 

Display:  The  contrast  between  early  shorthand  papers 
and  later  papers  shows  students  the  importance  of  good 
shorthand  notes.  The  comparison  stresses  the  ease  with 
which  “cold”  notes  can  be  read  when  the  outlines  are 
clear  and  proportionate.  Use  psychology  by  mounting 
current  papers  on  colored  paper  with  special  designs  and 
attaching  old  papers  to  the  board  without  special  efiFects. 
Only  good  papers  should  be  included.  By  all  means,  avoid 
contrasting  good  and  bad  papers  of  different  students. 
Theme:  Students  gain  a  good  deal  of  confidence  when 
they  note  the  improvement  in  their  shorthand  outlines. 


FEBRUARY 


"Office  Fashions" 

Materials:  Pictures  of  girls  in  office  apparel. 

Display:  Ask  students  to  bring  in  three  or  four  illustra¬ 
tions  of  dress  that  they  consider  to  be  good  examples  of 
office  wear.  The  class  then  votes  on  their  relative  appro¬ 
priateness,  after  which  the  best  ones  are  posted. 
Theme:  Few  girls  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  being 
well  groomed  in  the  office.  Giving  the  class  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  this  display  will  prompt  awareness. 


"Wheel  of  Success" 

Materials:  Six  strips  of  various  colored  ribbons;  several 
photos  of  secretaries  at  work. 

Display:  Place  a  picture  of  a  secretary  at  her  typewriter 
in  the  center  of  the  board.  Arrange  the  ribbons  to  form 
spokes  leading  away  from  this  hub.  At  the  ends  of  the 
“spokes,”  place  photos  of  everyday  activities  of  a  success¬ 
ful  secretary,  with  brief  captions  in  shorthand  pointing 
out  the  highlights  of  each  picture— e.g.,  good  employer- 
employee  relationship,  good  personality,  good  work  habits, 
good  health. 

Theme:  This  display  impresses  the  students  with  a  few 
of  the  qualities  that  make  a  secretary  successful. 


MARCH 

"Is  the  Door  Open  to  Your  Boss?" 

Materials:  Construction  paper;  letter. 

Display:  Build  a  “man”  with  separate  pieces  of  brightly 
colored  paper.  Leave  narrow  spaces  between  hands  and 
sleeves,  shoes  and  legs,  etc.  For  the  body,  use  a  letter 
that  is  a  model  of  good  letter  typing.  The  text  of  the 
letter  should  point  out  how  the  secretary  can  “open 
the  door”  into  another  firm  for  her  employer  by  good 
taste  and  high  quality  production  in  letter  typing.  Show 
the  man  carrying  a  briefcase  in  one  hand  and  attempting 
to  open  a  door  (made  of  construction  paper)  with  the 
other.  (See  illustration  at  bottom  of  page  00.) 

Theme:  This  display  reminds  the  student  that  she  will 
be  an  important  part  of  her  company. 

"A  Laugh  a  Day" 

Materials:  Pipe  cleaners;  “Memo  to  Miss  Jones”  booklet. 
Display:  Pipe  cleaners  are  handy  devices  for  forming 
shorthand  outlines  on  the  bulletin  Ijoard.  Attach  the  pipe- 
cleaner  caption  to  the  center  of  the  board,  then  surround 


it  with  a  picture  frame  design  made  of  cartoons  from 
“Memo  to  Miss  Jones”  (single  copies  available  from  the 
Business  Ed.  Department,  Florida  State  University,  Talla¬ 
hassee).  The  “Memos”  discuss  everything  from  applying 
make-up  in  public  to  gossiping  at  the  water  cooler. 
Theme:  Students  are  not  always  aware  that  their  youth¬ 
ful  actions  are  not  socially  acceptable  in  adult  life.  These 
cartoons  will  help  them  gain  the  proper  perspective. 


"Look  Into  Your  Future" 


APRIL 


Materials:  Hand-drawn  picture  of  crystal  ball;  slips  of 
plain  white  paper;  slips  of  colored  construction  paper. 
Display:  Attach  the  crystal  ball  to  the  center  of  the 
board.  Within  the  ball,  print  the  words  “Success  or 
Failure.”  On  each  side  of  the  crystal  ball,  moimt  equal 
numbers  of  slips  of  white  paper  on  colored  construction 
paper.  One  side  of  the  crystal  ball  should  be  headed 
“Desirable  Traits”;  the  other,  “Undesirable  Traits.”  The 
traits  should  be  listed  in  shorthand. 

Theme:  Introducing  these  qualities  before  di.scussing  them 
in  transcription  class  gives  students  an  opportunity  to 
think  about  them  and  perhaps  expand  the  list. 


"I  Wonder?" 

Materials:  Photo  of  secretary  at  typewriter;  paper  clouds. 
Disjilay:  Scatter  10  or  so  paper  clouds  around  a  picture 
of  a  secretary  at  her  typewriter.  Inside  the  clouds,  print 
questions  pertaining  to  transcription,  such  as:  (1)  Can  I 
read  my  shorthand  notes?  (2)  Can  I  judge  letter  length 
for  attractive  placement?  (3)  How  can  I  make  more  rapid 
machine  adjustments?  (4)  Spelling:  one  or  two  word.s? 
Hyphenated? 

Theme:  This  display  constitutes  a  good  review.  If  students 
can’t  answer  the  questions,  they  can  do  research. 


"What  Will  He  Ask?" 


MAY 


Materials:  Picture  of  interview;  slips  of  construction  paper. 
Dusjylay:  On  strips  of  construction  paper,  write  in  short¬ 
hand  the  different  questions  that  an  employer  might  ask 
a  prospective  employee.  Cover  each  strip  with  a  blank 
slip  of  paper,  fa.sten  the  slips  together  at  one  end,  and 
attach  them  to  the  bulletin  board  attractively.  The  students 
will  have  to  lift  up  the  top  slip  in  order  to  see  the  questions. 
In  the  center  of  the  display,  place  a  picture  of  a  girl 
being  interviewed  by  a  company  executive. 

Theme:  This  subject  is  of  exceptional  interest  to  students 
about  to  graduate;  forewarned  is  forearmed. 


"What's  My  Line?" 

Materials:  Pamphlets  of  bu.sine.ss  schools  in  surrounding 
area;  list  of  employment  agencies;  newspaper  employment 
ads;  list  of  employment  opportunities  through  school. 
Display:  Divide  the  board  into  three  sections  entitled 
Further  Education  (exhibiting  business  school  pamphlets 
and  college  bulletins).  Employment  Opportunities  (list¬ 
ing  employment  ads  and  positions  available  through  the 
school),  and  Leads  to  Positions  (listing  employment 
agencies  in  the  immediate  area  and  any  other  pertinent 
local  information). 

Theme:  A  great  many  graduating  students  are  not  sure 
of  their  next  step.  This  display  presents  a  few  ideas. 
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Business  teaching, 
backed  up  by  work  experience, 
should  qualify  you 
I  for  a  manager  s  job 


The  alert  business  teacher  is 
always  looking  for  occupational 
intormation  about  new  careers  in  bus¬ 
iness  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  his 
students.  He  knows  that,  regardless 
of  the  business  sub}ec*t  he  teaches,  he 
has  the  professional  responsibility  of 
providing  as  much  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  as  possible. 

But  how  about  his  own  professional 
career?  Has  he  explored  all  the  oc¬ 
cupational  possibilities  in  the  fields  of 
education  and  business?  Has  he  ever 
stopped  to  consider  his  future  in  a 
field  that  combines  business  and  edu¬ 
cation?  Has  he  ever  pondered  the 
fact  that  whoever  handles  the  busi¬ 
ness  management  of  his  school  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  an  educator  as  well  as 
a  businessman?  Is  he  aware  of  the 
exL'ellent  promotional  opportunities  in 
the  professional  field  of  school  busi¬ 
ness  management  for  business  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  both  business  and 
teaching  experience? 

We  are  posing  these  somewhat 
rhetorical  questions  in  order  to  give 
the  alert  business  teaeher  the  same 
kind  of  occupational  information  he  is 
always  seeking  for  his  students.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  now  ask— and  answer— a  few 
more  important  questions  about  the 
school  business-management  field. 

Who  it  the  school  btisiness  man- 
aaer?  He  is  the  person  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  activities  of 
the  non-certified  (non-teaching) 
personnel  in  a  public  school  system. 
He  may  be  called  business  manager, 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
business,  director  of  business  affairs, 
secretary-business  manager,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant— business,  or  some¬ 
thing  similar.  Regardless  of  his  title, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  business  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  specifie  school  dis¬ 
trict  or  a  whole  school  system. 

What  does  a  school  business  man¬ 
ager  do?  Specific  duties  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  local  situation,  but  the  bus¬ 
iness  manager  usually  maintains  and 
improves  the  quality  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  school  plant,  teaching 
aids,  and  supplies.  He  also  handles 
the  business  routines  involved  in 
school  finance.  He  usually  performs 
some  or  all  of  these  functions: 

1.  Interviewing  and  recommending  the 
employment  of  non-teaching  employees 
who  take  care  of  the  maintenance,  trans¬ 
portation,  custodial,  cafeteria,  and  office 
duties. 

2.  Supervising  the  work  of  these  em¬ 
ployees,  either  directly  or  through  as¬ 
sistants. 


3.  Supervising  the  financial  records  of 
the  school:  approving  contracts  and  bills 
for  materials  and  services,  drawing 
vouchers  on  the  treasurer  of  the  board 
of  education  as  authorized  by  the  board, 
directing  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  school  supplies  and  ecjuipment,  direct¬ 
ing  the  construction  and  repair  of 
buildings. 

The  business  manager  is  a  public 
school  employee  who  is  usually  sub¬ 
ordinate  to,  but  in  some  cases  even 
co-ordinate  with,  the  superintendent 
in  handling  the  business  activities  of 
the  school  system.  In  some  states, 
many  of  the  business  manager’s  duties 
are  defined  by  law. 

What  about  the  salaries  paid  to 
school  business  managers?  Since  he 
has  such  a  responsible  position,  the 
business  manager  is  usually  the  sec¬ 
ond  highest  paid  administrator  in  the 
school  system.  He  is  generally  next 
in  line  to  the  superintendent,  and,  in 
a  few  rare  instances,  he  earns  as  much 
as  the  soiperintendent.  A  recent  sur¬ 
vey,  made  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  published  in  the 
April,  1957,  issue  of  the  Research 
Bulletin,  shows  that  the  median  sal¬ 
aries  of  U.  S.  school  business  man¬ 
agers  in  1956-57  were: 


School  Districts 
( Population ) 

Salary 

2,.500-5.000 

$4,750 

5,000-10,000 

6,075 

10,000-30,000 

6,667 

30,000-100,000 

8,090 

100,000-.500,000 

9,240 

Over  550,000 

16,000 

In  a  few  places,  school  business 
managers  are  earning  $25,000  a  year. 


How  do  you  become  a  school  busi¬ 
ness  manager?  Requirements  vary 
from  state  to  state,  even  from  city  to 
city. 

In  a  recent  study,  it  was  found 
that  experience  is  a  very  important 
factor.  Business  managers  themselves 
overwhelmingly  favored  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  necessary  recjuisite  for 
the  successful  school  business  man¬ 
ager.  Superintendents  favored  ac¬ 
counting,  business  administration, 
teaching,  purchasing,  and  school  ad¬ 
ministration  as  constituting  desirable 
experience.  Business  leaders  queried 
on  the  question  emphasized  business 
administration,  accounting,  purchas¬ 
ing,  and  school  administration. 

Everybody  agreed  that  diversified 
business  experience  is  desirable.  All 
school  officials  agreed  that  teaching 
experience  is  a  highly  desirable  fac- 
{ Continued  on  page  40) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


IT  WAS  a  beautiful  day. 

The  sun  was  shining; 
the  air  was  cool.  1  had 
been  preparing  myself  the 
whole  weekend.  The  time 
had  come  when  I  was  to 
prove,  both  to  myself  and 
to  my  super\1sors,  that  I 
could  handle  a  class— more 
important,  that  I  could 
teach  and  explain  material 
to  others.  But  a  question 
was  haunting  me:  What  if 
I  do  not  like  teaching  after 
working  so  hard  to  get 
this  far? 

The  first  class  I  taught 
as  a  student  teacher  was 
advanced  shorthand.  1 
knew  that  I  was  to  dictate 
five  letters  to  these  stu¬ 
dents,  the  transcription  of 
which  was  to  be  their 
homework,  and  then  dic¬ 
tate  at  different  speeds  for 
the  remaining  55  minutes 
of  the  period.  I  thought  I 
was  well  prepared  for  this. 

I  had  practiced  several 

times  at  home  in  order  to 

slow  my  voice  down 

enough  to  dictate  at  the 

correct  speeds  for  60,  80,  and  100 

words  a  minute. 

This  class  was  assigned  to  me  be¬ 
cause  1  had  been  observing  it  for 
two  weeks.  I  walked  in,  set  my  b(K)ks 
on  the  desk,  and  reached  into  the 
drawer— or,  at  least,  tried  to— for  the 
stop  watch.  Much  to  my  surprise,  the 
drawer  refused  to  open  on  the  first 
try.  The  bell  rang  and  there  I  was 
—stooped  over,  tugging  at  the  drawer, 
until  I  found  that  it  took  a  special 
push  and  then  a  certain  pull  to  open 
it.  This  so  surprised  and  upset  me 
that  I  could  hardly  start  class.  A  new 
thought  occurred  to  me:  if  I  can¬ 
not  even  open  a  desk  drawer,  what 
must  they  think  of  me?  I  was  afraid 
to  leave  the  desk  for  fea.'  that  my 
legs  would  shake. 

I  gave  the  preview— once.  This, 
I  later  learned,  is  never  enough.  I 
forgot  that  I  was  teaching  the  material 
and  that  the  students  did  not  know  as 
much  as  I  did.  Then  I  continued  to 
dictate  the  material  as  I  had  been 
doing.  Nothing  I  did  was  right.  I 
spoke  clearly  but  not  loudly  enough. 
I  used  the  correct  rate,  but  how 
monotonous  can  your  tone  get?  I 
dictated  but  never  had  the  students 
read  back  or  check  their  notes.  Bc*- 
lieve  me,  I  sounded  like  a  stuck 
record  or  a  talking  parakeet,  very 


Those  first  weeks  of  practice 
teaching  may  be  disconcerting. 
But  let's  face  It — It's  all  part 
of  the  game  when  .  .  . 

A 

STUDENT 

TEACHER 

TRIES 

HER 

WINGS 

PATRICIA  E.  MACKEN 

memorized  and  not  at  all  as  if  I  were 
really  dictating  material. 

Of  course,  1  assumed  that  the  clock 
in  the  classroom  was  correct.  I  dic¬ 
tated  right  up  to  the  time  I  thought 
the  bell  was  to  ring.  It  was  then  1 
discovered  that  there  were  21  minutes 
left  in  the  period!  What  could  the 


students  do?  I  had  thenn 
start  their  homework.  So 
everyone  finished  togeth¬ 
er,  of  course,  and  started 
talking  to  her  neighbor. 

1  then  took  a  backward 
step  and  had  the  students 
read  their  transcription 
notes— something  that  they 
should  have  done  during 
the  time  I  was  dictating 
them.  At  the  welcome 
sound  of  the  bell,  I  walked 
from  the  classroom,  realiz¬ 
ing  what  a  mess  I  had 
made  of  my  first  class.  I 
had  three  minutes  before 
the  beginning  of  my  next 
class.  Typing  II. 

I  knew  that  I  must  re¬ 
deem  myself.  I  could  not 
let  the  supervising  teacher 
think  that  I  was  not  able 
to  teach.  After  all,  I  had 
not  gone  to  college  for 
four  years  just  to  say  I 
could  not  teach— rather,  to 
say  I  could  teach.  I  had 
to  prove  it.  The  most  ter¬ 
rible  thing  that  happened 
in  Typing  II  occurred 
when  I  instructed  the  class 
to  set  up  for  a  10-minute  writing.  I 
said  that  those  students  who  wished  to 
use  electric  typewriters  could  go  into 
the  office-practice  room,  which  is 
located  next  to  the  typing  room. 
“This  is  not  going  to  be  hard  to 
handle,”  I  told  myself,  as  I  walked 
to  the  connecting  door  to  start  the 
writing.  I  said,  “Start!”  Those  in  the 
office-practice  room  started,  as  did 
a  few  near  the  door  in  the  typing 
room.  The  rest  looked  at  me.  I  had 
to  repeat  the  starting  signal,  but  by 
then,  of  course,  precious  time  was 
lost.  I  had  to  learn  to  speak  louder. 

In  my  opinion,  my  first  week  of 
teaching  was  quite  poor.  In  my  sec¬ 
ond  week,  however,  things  did  not 
go  too  badly.  I  was  learning.  I  will 
never  forget,  though,  the  one-page 
letter  that  I  told  students  to  put  on 
a  half  sheet  of  paper.  My  super¬ 
vising  teacher  had  to  tell  me  it 
wouldn’t  fit.  What  a  humiliating  ex¬ 
perience  that  was! 

The  time  came  when  I  was  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  material.  I  gave  instruc¬ 
tions  once  and  then  told  the  class 
to  start  typing.  This  never  works 
either,  I  found  out  the  hard  way. 
When  it  came  to  teaching  the  indented 
style  of  letter  writing,  I  worked 
at  the  typewriter,  with  the  students 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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OST  EDUCATORS  BELIEVE 
that  co-operative  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  worth  while  because  they 
provide  a  type  of  realistic  training 
not  otherwise  obtainable.  There  are, 
however,  both  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  in  work-experience  programs 
that  teachers  and  administrators 
should  take  into  consideration  before 
offering  these  units  to  business  stu¬ 
dents.  They  might  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Strengths  of  a  Co-Operative 
Program 

1.  It  correlates  the  teaching  of 
business  subjects  with  the  needs  of 
the  business  community.  Business  ed¬ 
ucation  fails  in  its  purpose  unless  it 
accomplishes  this.  Since  no  textbook 
can  authoritatively  define  the  needs 
of  every  community,  it  is  important 
that  there  be  a  continual  interchange 
of  ideas  between  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school  and  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  leaders.  In  a  realistic  business¬ 
training  program,  the  students  and 
the  program  supervisor  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  channels  for  spreading  all  infor¬ 
mation  lietween  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity. 

Business  teaching  is  often  too  aca¬ 
demic  in  its  methods— theoretical 
rather  than  practical.  It  is  character¬ 
istic  of  many  business  teachers  to  rely 
on  the  textbook  as  the  authority.  Busi¬ 
ness,  however,  is  both  practical  and 
specific.  Techniques  and  procedures 
vary  considerably  in  the  same  busi¬ 
ness  community  as  well  as  between 
communities.  The  work-experience 
program  permits  an  alert  supervisor 
to  observe  new  methods  and  proce¬ 
dures  in  the  local  community  and  to 
recommend  changes  in  the  office- 
practice  course  or  business  curricu¬ 
lum  when  they  are  clearly  needed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  high 
school  business  curriculum  should  be 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
business  community  it  serves. 

In  one  situation,  a  school  adminis¬ 
tration  believed  stenographers  need¬ 
ed  a  shorthand  speed  of  only  80  warn 
in  order  to  be  employable.  Through 
a  work-experience  program,  how¬ 
ever,  they  discovered  that  steno¬ 
graphers  need  a  .speed  of  100  to  120 
warn  in  order  to  serve  satisfac-torily 
in  business  positions. 

2.  The  program  serves  industry  by 
providing  partly  trained  students  for 
its  labor  needs.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  people 
trained  in  the  business  skills,  even 
when  that  training  is  not  complete. 


For  example,  the  student  typist  at  the 
beginning  of  the  senior  year  in  high 
school  may  type  40  and  50  warn,  and 
his  shorthand  skill  may  not  yet  be 
fully  developed;  yet  this  student  can 
find  useful  employment  as  a  typist  in 
most  business  concerns  during  sea¬ 
sonal  peaks.  And  in  the  salesmanship 
class,  to  cite  another  instant'e,  are 
students  who  can  work  in  stores  at 
Christmas  time,  gaining  experience 
that  can  be  of  benefit  to  themselves, 
the  school,  and  business. 

A  well-planned  work-experience 
program  is  related  to  the  labor  needs 
of  the  community,  but  it  must  be  a 
co-operative  relationship,  since  the 
scheduling  of  students  for  work  ex¬ 
perience  may  not  always  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  business  peakloads. 

3.  It  permits  the  adolescent  to 
make  a  gradual  adjustment  to  work 
and  some  responsibilities  of  adult¬ 
hood.  Many  students  have  Oifficulty 
in  making  this  adjustment  on  their 
tirst  job.  Their  senior  year  in  high 
school  consisted  of  a  varied  program, 
with  often  no  more  than  one  hour 
given  to  a  particular  subject  and 
with  activities  changing  frequently 
throughout  the  day.  When  he  finds 
a  job,  however,  each  student  has  to 
adjust  immediately  to  an  entirely 
different  type  of  ac*tivity— working 
eight  hours  a  day,  working  at  one 
task,  etc.  Initiation  into  the  business 
world  should  be  a  more  gradual 
proc'ess,  such  as  the  co-operative  pro¬ 
gram  makes  possible.  Under  these 
programs,  the  student’s  first  contact 
with  the  working  world  lasts  a  few 
hours  a  day,  sometimes  half  a  day. 
The  student’s  attention  span  is  slowly 
extended,  while  his  interest  is  in¬ 
creased.  He  thus  adjusts  normally  to 
the  monotony  of  many  assignments 
given  to  beginning  workers. 

The  work-experience  program 
gives  the  adolescent  student  a  little 
more  time  to  grow  up  to  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  adulthood.  It  permits  him 
to  make  a  social  as  well  as  a  business 
adjustment  at  the  time  he  needs  it 
most.  All  too  frequently,  a  student's 
sense  of  values  is  distorted  by  the 
limited  atmosphere  of  the  classroom 
and  by  the  vagaries  of  youth.  Now  he 
has  to  learn  other  modes  of  behavior. 
He  must  put  aside  the  fads,  the  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  dress  of  the  high  school 
campus  and  measure  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  business. 

Work  experience  also  engenders 
respect  for  honest  lalxir.  The  student 
s(K)n  learns  how  his  small  part  in  the 
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total  work  program  contributes  to 
production.  He  leanis  various  aspects 
of  discipline  that  may  not  have  been 
very  realistic  to  him  in  school.  For 
example,  in  business  he  is  expected 
to  report  for  work  on  time.  Tardiness 
may  be  overlooked  once  or  twice, 
but  he  cannot  get  away  with  it  regu¬ 
larly  by  presenting  an  “excuse”  to 
the  supervisor. 

4.  The  program  serves  as  a  guide 
for  students  wishing  to  explore  pos¬ 
sible  business  experiences.  One  stu¬ 
dent  may  Bnd  that  he  dues  not  care 
fur  most  of  the  tasks  assigntnl  to  him 
in  the  business  world  but  that  he 
does  enjoy  one  or  two  specific  activi¬ 
ties.  For  example,  he  may  not  like 
telephoning  or  meeting  the  public 
but  may  like  kettping  records.  He  can 
thus  be  saved  from  floundering  on 
his  first  job,  if  there  is  time  for  him  to 
receive  training  in  jobs  in  which  the 
major  activity  is  rec'ordkeeping  or 
bookkeeping.  Or,  another  student 
may  find  that  he  prefers  operating 
the  calculating  machine  to  all  other 
activities.  He  therefore  might  be 
given  additional  training  in  the  oflice- 
practioe  class  in  order  to  prepare  for 
a  position  in  which  comptometry 
would  be  the  major  activity.  It  is  also 
possible  that  a  student  may  find 
through  work  experience  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  the  vocational  field  for 
him.  In  this  case,  the  guidance  coun¬ 
selor  should  make  a  special  effort  to 
direct  him  to  further  training  in  some 
other  area  of  work.  In  other  words, 
work  experience  provides  enough  of 
the  so-called  “harsh  realities”  to  en¬ 
able  the  student  to  sample  various 
kinds  of  business  employment.  It  is 
a  trial  run  of  his  skills  and  capabilities. 

Co-operative  work  experience  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  both  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  teacher  to  evaluate 
their  work.  For  instance,  shortly  after 
the  students  have  l)een  placed  in 
part-time  jobs,  they  may  encounter 
(considerable  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
the  telephone.  The  office-practice 
class,  then,  should  concentrate  on  im¬ 
proving  telephone  technhjue.  Or, 
perhaps  the  students  have  not  mas- 
,  tered  the  technique  of  erasing.  This 
skill  is  then  presented  again  and  re¬ 
fined  through  class  instruction.  Work 
experience  thus  brings  to  light  how 
much  the  students  have  learned  and 
how  well  they  have  learned— and 
been  taught.  Effective  remedial 
teaching  is  made  possible. 


5.  It  provides  practical  motivation 
to  the  business  student.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  principle  of  teaching  that  stu¬ 
dents  leasn  best  when  they  face  real 
problems  and  situations.  When  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  problem  that  affects 
us  personally,  we  make  every  effort 
to  solve  it.  Live  subject  matter  is  best 
for  learning.  It  creates  the  strongest 
motivation  for  the  student. 

In  a  work-experience  project,  the 
student  learns  for  the  first  time  that  a 
misspelled  word  makes  a  letter  un¬ 
mailable,  that  he  must  type  the  letter 
over  if  he  fails  to  make  a  carlxm  copy, 
that  an  incorrect  address  or  misin¬ 
formation  costs  a  business  firm  money. 
Of  course,  the  student  has  heard 
these  facts  many  times  in  class,  but 
they  do  not  sink  in  until  he  has  en¬ 
countered  them  directly  on  the  job. 

Classroom  Loss  Realistic 

Work-experiencje  situations  are  far 
more  realistic  than  simulated  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  classroom.  Unfortunately, 
many  business  textb(X)ks  create  a 
false  sense  of  values  for  high  school 
students.  In  sch(X)l,  the  student  takes 
dictation  from  “the  president  of  the 
c'ompany,”  or  at  least  no  one  less  im¬ 
portant  than  the  general  manager. 
Yet  it  is  a  rare  instance  where  a  high 
school  student  begins  work  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  president  of  a  firm.  That 
position  is  usually  filled  by  the  most 
competent  stenographer  in  the  organ¬ 
ization.  In-service  training  presents, 
therefore,  a  more  realistic  picture  of 
the  many  tasks  that  beginners  per¬ 
form;  textbook  glamour  jobs  are  few 
and  far  between. 

Note  that  work  experience  also 
brings  the  student  into  contact  with 
some  of  the  best  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  his  chosen  field.  This  in  itself 
is  a  strong  motivating  factor;  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  the  advantage  of  improving 
his  untried  skills  and  knowledge  by 
observing  experienced  personnel. 

6.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to 
train  on  machines  not  in  the  school. 
Many  school  systems  cannot  afford 
to  equip  the  office-practice  room  with 
expensive  office  machines.  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  machines,  for  example,  entail  a 
large  investment  for  any  school.  The 
co-operative  program  helps  to  reduce 
the  outlay  for  equipment,  therefore, 
without  depriving  students  of  essen¬ 
tial  skill  training.  At  the  same  time, 
business  is  serving  its  own  interests 
by  assisting  the  training  of  skilled 


workers  to  meet  the  clerical  labor 
shortages. 

7.  li  permits  the  students  to  ob¬ 
serve  business  work  cycles;  it  broad¬ 
ens  their  view  of  the  business  field. 
Business  teaching  is  too  often  con¬ 
fined  to  the  subject  matter  being 
taught.  In  the  bcxtkkeeping  class,  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  bookkeeping  as 
the  center  of  business  activity.  In 
stenography,  one  would  think  that 
there  was  little  activity  other  than 
dictation.  In  typing  classes,  students 
sometimes  get  the  view  that  the  only 
machine  used  in  business  is  the  type¬ 
writer.  We  teachers  are  sometimes 
overzealous  in  promoting  our  special 
subjects.  Indeed,  we  are  often  jealous 
of  them.  Our  students  absorb  some 
of  these  prejudices  and  then— what  a 
revelation  their  first  job  is  to  them! 

The  cx)-operative  work-experience 
program  overcomes  such  a  restricted 
viewpoint.  The  student  soon  sees  the 
close  relationship  of  one  skill  to 
another.  The  militant  stenographer 
learns  that,  although  stenography 
may  be  an  important  skill,  it  is  not 
the  only  skill.  The  contributions  of 
the  various  skills  to  the  business  work 
cycle  is  something  that  never  can  be 
simulated  effectively  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Co-ordinators  should  see  to  it 
that  students  have  the  opportunity 
to  observe  this  flow  of  work.  Rela¬ 
tionships  that  are  not  readily  appar¬ 
ent  should  be  pointed  out  and  should 
l)e  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the 
office-practice  classroom. 

8.  It  increases  the  opportunities 
for  satisfactory  postgraduate  employ¬ 
ment.  Today,  of  course,  high  school 
graduates  with  skill  training  in  busi¬ 
ness  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
satisfactory  employment.  In  normal 
times,  however,  this  employment  is 
often  a  problem  unless  further  post¬ 
graduate  training  is  offered. 

Work-experience  trainees,  if  they 
have  been  at  all  successful,  may 
avoid  this,  for  they  are  frequently 
kept  on  the  payroll  in  a  full-time  pos¬ 
ition  after  graduation.  Businessmen 
naturally  feel  that  they  have  a  stake 
in  the  training  of  the  student,  and  to 
capitalize  on  it  fully  many  keep  the 
individual  in  their  employ.  Many  firms 
liM)k  on  co-operative  training  as  a 
probationary  period,  during  which 
they  decide  what  students  they  want 
to  engage  permanently.  An  enter¬ 
prising  student  may  even  create  an 
opening  where  there  was  none  be- 
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fore.  Whether  or  not  a  student  is 
retained,  however,  the  experience 
has  been  valuable  to  him;  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  businessman 
will  help  him  to  obtain  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere. 

9.  It  reduces  absenteeism,  tardi¬ 
ness,  and  dropouts.  The  student 
soon  learns  that  he  cannot  be  absent 
or  late,  that  his  value  to  the  firm  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  on  his  de¬ 
pendability.  By  the  same  token,  he 
learns  that  he  will  not  get  the  most 
out  of  his  schoolwork  if  he  is  absent 
or  tardy.  Here  again,  an  adult  atti¬ 
tude  is  cultivated,  which  carries  over 
to  schoolwork. 

Through  work  experience,  the  stu¬ 
dent  .sees  the  value  of  the  education¬ 
al  training  he  has  received— and  per¬ 
haps  neglected.  Studies  reveal  that 
there  are  fewer  dropouts  in  the  sen¬ 
ior  year  in  schools  sponsoring  work- 
experience  programs.  This  is  probably 
due  to  two  factors:  (1)  the  student 
sees  the  value  of  education  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  decides  to  get  as  much  ed¬ 
ucation  as  possible,  and  (2)  the  com¬ 
pensation  derived  from  part-time  work 
enables  him  to  continue  his  sch(K)l- 


10.  The  program  serves  as  a  public- 
relations  medium  for  the  school  in  the 
community.  When  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  are  placed  in  part-time  posi¬ 
tions  and  are  properly  stipervisetl  by 
high  school  personnel,  much  can  be 
done  to  strengthen  the  school’s  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  The  school  becomes  a 
strong  force  at  work  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  not  just  a  building  on  a  city 
block. 

Because  of  the  supervision  re¬ 
quired  for  an  effective  work-experi¬ 
ence  program,  teachers  have  the 
opportunity  for  visiting  business¬ 
men,  building  friendly  relationships, 
and  observing  practical  operations. 
Through  these  contacts,  the  high 
school  business  teacher  learns  of  the 
needs  of  btisiness  and  is  better  able 
to  plan  the  type  of  training  his  de¬ 
partment  offers.  Tlie  school  is  broupht 
into  direct  contact  with  the  public 
it  serves. 


Weaknesses  of  Co-Operative 
Programs 


Although  co-operative-trainiig  pro¬ 
programs  are  recognized  to  be  edu¬ 
cationally  sound,  there  are  certain 
weaknesses  that  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators  .should  take  into  account 


when  planning  such  programs.  Busi¬ 
ness  teachers  should  not  look  on  the 
work-experience  program— or  any  pro¬ 
gram,  foi  that  matter— as  a  panac'ea 
for  all  the  ills  in  business  education. 
In  some  instances,  this  has  happened 
with  unfortunate  results.  The  weak¬ 
nesses  in  these  programs  are  discuss¬ 
ed  below  to  forestall  this  kind  of 
thinking— with  its  inevitable  failure— 
not  to  forestall  the  development  of 
this  type  of  education.  Most  weak¬ 
nesses,  as  you  will  see,  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  careful  planning  and  close 
supervision.  Here,  then,  are  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  co-operative  program. 

1.  It  limits  the  period  of  a  student’s 
general  education.  The  business  stu¬ 
dent  receives  far  less  general  educa¬ 
tion  than  the  academic  or  general 
student.  Much  of  his  program  during 
his  last  two  years  in  high  school  is 
given  over  to  skill  subjects  of  a  voca¬ 
tional  nature.  Since  the  business  stu¬ 
dent  usually  obtains  a  position  after 
graduation,  his  formal  education,  in 
most  cases,  terminates  at  this  time.  If 
this  student  participates  in  a  work- 
experience  program,  he  has  even  less 
opportunity  to  take  general-educa¬ 
tion  subjects.  Certainly  business  stu¬ 
dents  cannot  afford  to  neglect  their 
general  education.  When  work  exper¬ 
ience  interferes  with  a  student’s  gen¬ 
eral-education  program,  the  situation 
must  be  deplored. 

2.  It  limits  the  period  of  skill 
building.  Not  only  does  the  work- 
experience  program  limit  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  general  education,  it  also  re¬ 
duces  the  in-school  time  that  may  be 
devoted  to  developing  basic  voca¬ 
tional  skills.  Although  the  point  is 
somewhat  controversial,  many  teach¬ 
ers  believe  that  very  little  skill  is  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  job  because  of  the 
problem-solving  nature  of  most  job 
activities.  If  this  is  so,  it  may  be 
argued  convincingly  that  it  is  of  great¬ 
er  benefit  to  the  student  if  he  is  given 
more  advanced  class  training  in  the 
skilled  subjects,  rather  than  a  job 
requiring  a  minimum  of  skill. 

3.  It  deprives  students  of  particina- 
tion  in  extracurricular  activities.  Tlie 
co-operative-training  program  usuallv 
takes  place  in  the  senior  year,  the 
time  when  extracurricular  activities 
assume  their  greatest  importance. 
'The.se  extracurricular  activities,  such 
as  planning  the  senior  prom,  the  sen¬ 
ior  class  play,  graduation  activities, 
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even  observing  while  participating  in 
a  genuine  store-experience  program. 

One  of  the  local  merchants,  when 
hearing  about  our  plans  to  expand 
our  school  store,  called  up  and  asked 
if  it  was  really  necessary  to  go  into 
competition  with  local  merchants.  Our 
reply,  which  has  been  given  over 
and  over,  was  “We  are  traininp,  store 
workers  for  you;  we  give  them  the 
experience  they  are  unable  to 
achit^e  on  Main  Street.’' 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  this  merchant  and  others 
went  for  our  store  one  hundred  per 
cent.  A  few  even  asked  us  to  push 
some  of  their  slow-moving  items.  Two 
merchants  had  invested  in  merchan¬ 
dise  specially  marked  with  the  school 
seal,  but  when  demand  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise  never  resulted  and  their 
shelves  showed  a  quantity  close  to 
the  original  purchase,  they  called  on 
the  school  store.  We  sold  nearly  all 
the  remaining  items  (belt  buckles  and 
photograph  albums)  and  turned  over 
the  money  to  the  two  merchants. 
In  return,  they  sent  us  a  20  per 
t!ent  commission  check. 

If  your  DE  program  is  to  be  run 
correctly,  the  superintendent  and 
principal  must  be  sold  on  it.  Your 
first  step,  then,  is  to  speak  to  them 
and  explain  the  operation  of  the 


store  and  the  need  for  such  a  store. 
When  these  school  administrators 
have  been  sold,  the  next  thing  is  to 
sell  the  idea  to  your  advisory  board. 
(If  you  think  the  administration  may 
be  difficult,  sell  your  advisory  board 
first  and  then  have  it  help  you  sell 
the  administration  on  the  idea.) 

With  the  help  of  the  advisory 
group,  the  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  can  be  approached  for  en¬ 
dorsement.  Although  this  is  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary,  most  co-ordinators 
appreciate  the  help  of  the  Chamber 
and  its  desire  to  work  with  schools. 

Getting  Started 

If  a  room  is  available  where  mer¬ 
chandise  might  be  stored,  use  that 
r(X)m.  A  movable  showcase  might  be 
useful  as  a  starter.  Roll  it  in  front 
of  the  room  entrance  and  use  it  as 
a  counter.  Our  store  started  in  a 
clothes  closet,  with  a  sales  window 
cut  into  the  hallway. 

Many  schools  use  the  rear  of  the 
distributive-education  classroom  be¬ 
cause  this  room  sometimes  already 
has  a  practice  store  in  it.  One  ele¬ 
mentary  school  store  that  our  DE 
department  set  up  in  Poughkeepsie 
has  a  counter  on  wheels  that  is 
stored  in  the  ba.sement  and  brought 
up  to  the  main  floor  only  during 


IT  IS  SELDOM  that  one  meets  a 
distributive-education  co-ordinator 
who  is  not  wholly  in  favor  of  a 
school  store  as  a  part  of  his  train¬ 
ing  program.  But  one  would  find 
many  more  school  stores  in  existence 
if  the  first  hurdles  in  setting  up  a 
store  were  more  easily  overcome. 

Because  of  the  success  of  our  store 
at  Poughkeepsie  High  School,  I  have 
rec-eived  many  inquiries  concerning 
its  organization.  With  the  hope  that 
my  experience  may  help  others  to 
open  their  own  school  stores,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  of  the  problems  we 
met  and  the  co-operation  we  found 
at  Poughkeepsie. 

The  only  trtie  justification  for  op¬ 
erating  a  sch(M)l  store  is  that  it  fills 
a  training  net'd  and  that  it  renders 
a  helpful  service  to  the  school.  If 
your  school  has  a  co-operative  work- 
experience  program  that  is  in  order, 
and  if  you  have  decided  that  stores 
do  not  seem  to  give  your  students 
the  broad  experience  recjuired  by 
executives,  you  need  a  school  store. 

A  store  gives  distributive-educa¬ 
tion  students  the  rare  opportunity  to 
experience  the  actual  operations  of 
store  management.  A  student  may  be 
manager,  salesman,  advertising  exec¬ 
utive,  or  any  other  individual  he 
would  ordinarily  be  prevented  from 
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selling  time.  Although  the  physical 
plant  is  important,  the  first  idea 
should  be  to  get  the  store  started 
as  best  you  can.  Time  and  store  prof¬ 
its  will  take  care  of  the  store  s  phys¬ 
ical  facilities.  Later  on,  in  fact,  prof¬ 
its  will  enable  you  to  build  up  the 
store  and  buy  equipment  that  ordi¬ 
narily  would  not  be  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

In  most  communities,  there  are 
wholesalers  (or  jobbers)  who  supply 
the  local  stores  with  merchandise.  If 
a  wholesaler  cannot  be  found  locally, 
seek  aid  from  a  local' merchant  who 
handles  items  similar  to  those  you 
intend  to  carry.  If  you  do  not  have 
money  available  to  pay  for  the  stock, 
ask  for  a  credit  arrangement  with 
the  wholesaler.  Most  wholesalers  will 
work  with  the  school  store  and  per¬ 
mit  the  store  credit  when  the  co¬ 
ordinator  explains  the  store’s  function. 
We  received  as  much  as  90-day 
credit,  although  the  average  was 
only  for  30  days.  We  now  pay  our 
bills  in  10  days  to  take  advantage 
of  the  discount. 

Of  course,  a  new  store’s  success 
depends  on  its  appeal  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  basic  principle  to  remem¬ 
ber  is  that  merchandise  makes  the 
store.  A  modest  lieginning  may  l)e 
made  by  the  investment— cash  or 


credit— of  about  $75  in  these  items: 

1  gross  of  5^  pencils,  at  $4.80  a 
gross; 

500  plastic  book  covers  selling  for 
10^  each,  at  $35  per  500; 

2  dozen  5^  ink  and  pencil  eras¬ 
ers,  at  80^  for  2  dozen; 

50  imprinted  bail-point  pens  to 
sell  for  30^,  for  $10; 

1  dozen  $1  loose-leaf  binders,  at 
$8  a  dozen; 

2  dozen  compas.ses,  at  $1.60  a 
dozen; 

4  dozen  10^  plastic  rulers,  at  80^ 
a  dozen; 

14  gross  of  five-hole  narrow-ruled 
paper,  at  $9  a  gross; 

y%.  gross  of  five-hole  wide-ruled  pa¬ 
per,  at  $9  a  gross; 

2  dozen  five-hole  loose-leaf  organ¬ 
izers,  at  $1.20  per  dozen. 

This  equipment  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  basic  stock  for  a  new  school 
store.  All  of  it  may  be  purchased 
locally,  except  the  plastic  covers 
(for  these  see  sources  below).  As 
business  increases,  more  stock  should 
be  added,  of  course.  School-emblem 
sweat  shirts,  gym  bags,  banners,  and 
the  like  are  good  investments;  but  a 
limited  order  is  advisable  at  first. 

A  little  salesmanship  on  the  part 
of  students  running  the  store  might 
convince  the  teachers  to  let  the  store 


handle  the  subject-review  books 
(and  paperback  examinations  selling 
for  25^  to  $1).  At  the  end  of  each 
term,  these  fill  a  big  part  of  our 
sales  volume.  The  good  practice  of 
having  a  want  sheet  is  also  recom¬ 
mended.  In  this  way,  you  keep  your 
own  record  of  customer  requests. 

How  to  Recruit  Workers 

Some  school  stores— like  the  one  in 
Poughkeepsie— stay  open  from  8:2.5 
a.m,  to  3:30  p.m.  Others  are  open 
only  during  lunch  hours,  while  still 
others  are  open  only  a  half  hour  be¬ 
fore  and  after  school.  (The  .sched¬ 
ule  is  up  to  the  sch(X)l  administrators 
and  the  co-ordinator.) 

At  Poughkeepsie,  the  store  is  open 
every  period,  with  one  DE  and  two 
non-DE  (freshman  and  sophomore) 
students  running  it  during  their  study 
perkxls  throughout  the  day.  Distri¬ 
butive-education  students  are  the 
“backbone”  of  our  sales  crew,  and 
only  those  passing  every  subject  may 
give  up  their  study  periotl  to  work 
in  the  store. 

We  announce  the  staff  openings 
at  the  start  of  the  term,  so  that  the 
store  manager  may  interview  each 
applicant.  If  the  applicant  makes  a 
favorable  impression,  he  is  hired; 
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tended  invitations  for  one  or  more 
students  to  spend  a  day  in  their  offices, 
permission  had  to  be  obtained  from 
the  principal  for  the  senior  girls  to 
be  absent  from  school  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  day.  TTien  we  got  to  work  in 
the  classroom.  A  list  of  the  host  of¬ 
fices  was  posted  in  the  classroom, 
and  each  student  signed  up  for  the 
office  she  desired  to  visit.  All  offices 
had  offered  to  provide  transportation 
for  the  students  if  they  needed  it, 
but  most  students  were  able  to  pro¬ 


vide  their  own  transportation.  Two 
weeks  before  the  day  of  her  visit, 
each  girl  wrote  a  letter  to  her  NOMA 
host,  telling  him  it  was  she  who  had 
accepted  his  invitation  and  suggest¬ 
ing  to  him  what  she  would  like  to  do 
while  she  was  at  his  office. 

On  the  day  of  the  visit,  each  stu¬ 
dent  dressed  as  a  secretary,  not  a 
“bobby-soxer.”  Each  arrived  at  her 
office  at  the  start  of  its  working  day, 
was  the  guest  of  the  company  for 
lunch,  and  went  home  at  the  end  of 
the  working  day.  In  the  larger  offices, 
the  girls  spent  the  day  observing  the 
work  of  the  employees  and  listening 
to  each  department  head  explain  the 
duties  of  his  department.  Other  of¬ 
fices  put  the  girls  to  work  in  some  of 
their  departments  for  a  few  hours. 
Many  offices  gave  the  students  inter¬ 
views  and  application  tests.  Several 
girls  were  offered  a  position  with  the 
firm  they  visited.  Some  accepted  the 
offer;  others,  who  planned  to  attend 
college  in  the  fall,  regretted  they 
could  not  accept  the  offer. 

After  they  returned  to  school  the 
next  day,  the  girls  held  a  discussion. 
Their  consistent  reaction  was  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  amount  of  work  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  a  secretary  had.  Nor  had 
they  been  able  to  visualize  the  large 
files  and  the  many  methods  of  filing. 
Also,  the  number  of  modem  office 
machines  had  been  a  real  eye-opener 
to  many,  although  each  girl  had  spent 
a  full  year  on  electric  typewriters  and 
most  of  them  had  completed  a  full 
unit  on  business  machines. 

Each  girl  gave  a  three-miaute  oral 
report  to  the  class,  describing  her  per¬ 
sonal  experience  at  the  office  she 
visited.  The  next  day  each  girl  handed 
in  a  typewritten  report  to  the  teacher. 
This  report,  along  with  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  teacher,  was  sent  to 
each  participating  office.  Many  girls 
also  wrote  letters  of  thanks  to  the 
offices  they  visited. 

This  day  was  repeated  in  April, 
1958,  with  67  senior  girls  being  re¬ 
ceived  by  26  offices  in  the  Kansas 
City  area.  All  types  of  firms  par¬ 
ticipated— manufacturing  companies, 
banks,  insurance  firms,  and  so  forth. 
These  two  visits  have  been  sq  reward¬ 
ing  that  we  hope  it  becomes  an  an¬ 
nual  event  each  spring.  We  hope  everv 
stenography  stiident  of  ours  will  soon 
look  forward  to  this  day  as  the  one 
in  which  she  will  receive  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  business  world. 


NUMA  day  began  m  our  school 
in  1957,  under  Robert  N. 
Stewart,  educational  committee  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Kansas  City  (Kansas) 
chapter  of  the  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  and  myself.  At 
that  time  each  senior  in  the  stenog¬ 
raphy  class  became  a  “secretary  for 
a  day”  at  a  local  firm  of  her  choice. 
Our  experience  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  you.  Each  visit  required  some 
preparation,  of  course. 

After  the  NOMA  member-firms  ex- 
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for  a  closer  look  at  the  business  world  on  ..  . 
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The  high  mortality  rate  in  bookkeeping  and 

accounting  is  something  that  a  lot  of  teachers  seem 
to  pride  themselves  on.  I’ve  never  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why.  The  subject  isn't  so  difficult  that  a  person 
of  average  intelligence  shouldn’t  be  able  to  pass  it.  A 
large  number  of  failures  simply  indicates  that  the  teacher 
himself  has  failed. 

Do  you  believe  that  anywhere  from  20  to  50  per 
cent  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  students  are  so  stu¬ 
pid  that  they  cannot  master  the  subject?  This  is  what 
many  teachers  are  telling  us  when  they  turn  in  their 
final  grades;  in  fact,  I  know  of  one  college  where  70 
per  cent  of  those  taking  the  first  course  in  intermediate 
accounting  regularly  fail,  and  a  high  school  where  20 
students  in  a  class  of  40  failed. 

Let’s  examine  a  few  possible  reasons  for  this  high 
mortality  rate. 

Teacher’s  Attitude.  A  considerable  number  of  teachers 
go  into  the  classroom  at  the  beginning  of  the  term 
with  the  intention  of  scaring  students  by  telling  them 
how  hard  the  course  is  and  how  many  are  going  to 
fail.  Many  teachers  fry  to  make  the  course  hard  and 
try  to  fail  a  large  number  of  students;  they  evidently 
believe  that  a  student  should  come  close  to  a  nervous 
breakdown  before  receiving  course  credit.  Probably 
many  of  these  teachers  had  difficulty  with  the  subject 
themselves,  and  they  reason  that  everyone  else  should 
go  through  the  same  experience.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
keeping  students  under  constant  pressure  induced  by 
the  fear  of  failing  is  not  good  educational  psychology. 
Few  students  do  their  best  under  such  circumstances. 

Approaches  and  Methods.  A  number  of  teachers  de¬ 
viate  too  much  from  the  approaches  and  methods  of  the 
textbook  they  a»e  using.  For  instance,  a  teacher  may 
prefer  the  ledger  approach  in  presenting  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  cycle,  whereas  the  text  follows  the  balance-sheet 
approach.  This  can  lead  only  to  confusion  for  the  aver¬ 
age  student  who  tries  to  follow  the  teacher  in  class  and 
then  goes  home  to  study  the  textbook.  The  same  com¬ 
ment  applies  to  several  other  phases  of  bookkeeping  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

The  teacher  should,  as  a  general  rule,  try  to  select 
a  text  that  agrees  with  his  own  ideas  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Where  disagreement  still  exists,  he  should,  for  the 
students’  sake,  follow  the  textbook.  (I  will  admit  that, 
in  advanced  accounting  classes,  deviations  can  be  justi¬ 
fied;  but  we  are  referring  here  to  beginning  classes.) 

Taking  Care  of  Individual  Differences.  Although  some 
teachers  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  matter  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  my  own  observation  has  been  that 
the  majority  completely  ignore  it.  I  believe  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  deserves  some  attention,  even  in  a  college  class. 

Every  student  is  entitled  to  a  little  guidance  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  order  to  achieve  his  potential.  There  are 
going  to  be  too  many  unjustified  failures  as  long  as  some 
teachers  insist  on  "treating  all  students  alike,”  when  in 
reality  no  two  students  are  alike.  I  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  suggest  a  lowering  of  standards;  we  can  handle 
individual  differences  without  resorting  to  that. 

Opening  the  Cates  to  All.  The  fact  that,  in  most  of  our 
public  schools,  any  student  who  wants  to  take  book¬ 
keeping  is  allowed  to  do  so  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 


Failing  half  the  class  is  not  a  valid  objective 

mortality  rate.  In  spite  of  excellent  teaching  and  extra 
help  outside  of  class,  the  fact  remains  that  some  students 
apparently  do  not  have  the  intelligence  to  master  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  others  are  not  particularly  interested  in  doing  so. 
Too  many  enroll  because  “My  parents  wanted  me  to  take 
it,”  or  “I  needed  something  to  fill  out  my  schedule.”  A 
little  guidance  in  the  beginning  would  preveut  a  great 
many  failures  later  on. 

Daily  Assignments.  I  have  no  comments  on  whether  or 
not  we  should  give  grades  for  daily  bookkeeping  a.ssign- 
ments;  I  consider  the  matter  unimportant.  What  is  im¬ 
portant  is  that  we  use  daily  assignments  not  as  busy  work 
but  as  useful  learning  devices.  I’ve  found  that  many 
teachers  never  go  over  the  assigned  problems  in  claM,  but 
simply  collect  the  homework  each  day;  the  student 
never  knows  whether  his  work  was  done  correctly  or  not. 
Then  the  teacher  raises  the  familiar  cry,  “My  class  isn’t 
progressing  the  way  it  should!”  True— but  became  the 
teacher  is  dragg.inf’  in  the  harness! 

Practice  Sets.  I  suppose  we’ve  all  heard  about  the 
bookkeeping  teacher  who  assigned  seven  practice  sets  in 
first-year  bookkeeping  so  that  he’d  have  more  time  to  do 
personal  work  and  slip  out  for  coffee;  and  the  teacher  who, 
while  the  class  worked  on  practice  sets,  listened  to  the 
radio  and  knitted! 

Practice  sets,  if  used  correctly,  can  Ihj  a  valuable  teach¬ 
ing  aid  and  an  enriching  learning  experience  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  They  can  assist  the  teacher  in  putting  across  the 
subject  matter;  they  cannot  do  it  for  him.  Lazy  teachers 
are  not  effective.  They  constitute  another  factor  in  high 
mortality. 

Chalkboard  Demonstrations.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
teacher  use  the  chalklmard  throughout  each  pericnl  — 
unless,  of  course,  he  uses  an  overhead  projector  or  similar 
equipment.  Simply  talking  about  the  subject  will  not  bring 
results.  No  surgeon  ever  performed  an  operation  until 
after  he  had  watched  a  number  of  operations  being 
performed.  The  bookkeeping  student  needs  to  see  the  op¬ 
erations  being  performed,  too.  The  Ix'st  teachers  I’ve  ever 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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WE  ARE  NOW  in  a  transitional 
period  between  the  manual  and 
the  electric  typewriter.  This  period 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  decade  and  may  possibly  con¬ 
tinue  for  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  In  1950,  one  typewriter  out 
of  every  twenty  that  industry  pur¬ 
chased  was  electric.  Today,  one  type¬ 
writer  out  of  three  that  industry 
purchases  is  electric.  According  to 
conservative  predictions,  one  type¬ 
writer  out  of  two  that  industry  will 
purchase  in  1960  will  be  electric. 
As  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  ap¬ 
proximately  one  machine  out  of  eight 
lx*ing  currently  purchased  is  an  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter. 

From  time  to  time  the  question  is 
asked,  “How  many  electrics  and  how 
many  manuals  should  there  be  in  a 
school  that  has  a  given  number  of 
typewriters?^  It  is  not  really  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  a  survey  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  electric  and  manual  type¬ 
writers  being  used  by  businesses  in 
the  immediate  area  and  the  speed 
with  which  these  firms  plan  to 
change  from  manual  to  electric  ma¬ 
chines.  The  fact  is  that  the  electric 
typewriter  is  a  superior  teaching 
tool  and  should  be  introduced  into 
schools.  There  are  at  least  four  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  First,  the  electric  re¬ 
quires  less  teaching  time.  Second, 
the  electric  is  an  easier  machine  than 
a  manual  to  operate.  Third,  the  elec¬ 
tric  makes  it  possible  to  teach  more 
students  on  a  limited  number  of  ma¬ 
chines.  Fourth,  the  electric  motivates 
students  to  a  greater  extent  than 
does  the  manual. 

This  writer  believes  that  since  the 
electric  typewriter  is  preferable  to 
the  manual  typewriter,  we  should 
settle  for  nothing  but  the  best.  Some¬ 
times  we  business  educators  conform 
to  a  norm  or  perhaps  give  in  to  the 
fascination  manual  typewriters  may 
have  for  us.  Instead,  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  do  the  job  expected 
of  us,  that  of  developing  competent 
typists  at  a  minimum  cost.  This  cost 
should  be  measured,  morever,  in 
the  student  time  required  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  typ- ,  not  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking,  “Yes, 
but  what  about  budget  limitations?” 
All  school  districts  have  budget  lim¬ 
itations,  of  course.  But  administra¬ 
tors  are  employed  to  set  up  and  run 
a  budget  that  meets  the  needs  of 
the  students  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  the  community.  In  other  areas  of 
education  where  equipment  is 
needed  for  students,  such  as  in  ath- 
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letics,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  budget  limitation.  Moreover,  in 
this  Sputnik  era,  our  job  is  to  im¬ 
prove  our  educational  offerings.  Not 
until  a  school  has  electric  typewriters 
for  all  its  students  can  a  teacher 
feel  that,  basically,  a  professional 
job  is  being  done.  A  definite  pro¬ 
gramming  pattern  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  procuring  a  given  numljer 
of  electric  typewriters  each  year. 

Business  education  is  often  the 
measuring  stick  by  which  business¬ 
men  evaluate  the  high  school  curric¬ 
ulum.  Business  has  four  practical 
reasons  for  using  electric  typewriters, 
and  it  usually  expects  schools  to 
train  their  students  acc-ording  to 
these  modern  standards.  First,  more 
carbon  evopies  can  be  made,  for  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters  have  a  special  key 
for  impression  control,  permitting  the 
type  bar  to  strike  more  heavily. 
Second,  the  overall  appearance  of 
the  finished  product  is  generally 
superior  because  of  the  uniformity 
of  type.  This  is  significant  in  the 
typing  of  important  letters.  Third, 
the  element  of  fatigue,  especially 
for  the  worker  who  types  constantly, 
is  materially  reduced.  This,  of  course, 
creates  better  working  conditions. 
Fourth,  the  rate  of  production  is  as 
much  as  20  per  cent  greater.  In  fact, 
a  survey  made  by  two  separate 
government  agencies—the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force— reports  the  following:  “If 
a  manual  typewriter  is  used  only 
37.9  minutes  per  day,  electric  re¬ 
placement  is  warranttKl.”  (Typewrit¬ 
ers:  Electric  or  Manual?  Remington 
Rand,  Division  of  Sperry  Rand  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York) 

It  is  therefore  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  that  business-education  depart¬ 
ments  have  modem  equipment  to 
meet  this  demand.  If  we  believe  ,in 
the  need  to  instruct  students  on  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters,  let’s  sell  this  fact  to 
lM)th  administrators  and  sch(K)l 
l)oards.  Otherwise,  let’s  condemn  the 
electric  typewriter  and  use  manuals. 

Typewriting  textbooks  in  use  to¬ 
day  have  been  prepared  for  giving 
instniction  on  manual  typewriters. 
However,  these  books  can  also  be 
used  for  instruction  on  eleciric  type¬ 
writers.  The  difference  is  that  a  class 
using  electrics  can  cover  the  mater¬ 
ial  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  Typewrit¬ 
ing  companies  have  prepared  some 
excellent  publications  and  teaching 
aids  to  supplement  the  adopted  text. 
This  material  covers  instruction  gen¬ 
erally  offered  during  the  early  stages 


of  the  course.  One  example  is  Elec¬ 
tric  Typing  is  Easy  Typing,  by  Earl 
G.  Nicks  and  Robert  J.  Ruegg  (Un¬ 
derwood  Corporation,  New  York, 
1955,  28  pages). 

As  was  indicated  earlier,  greater 
progress  is  usually  made  in  both  ac¬ 
curacy  and  speed  when  beginning  stu¬ 
dents  are  instructed  on  electric  type¬ 
writers.  There  are  many  significant 
reasons  for  this. 

First,  it  is  not  net-essary  for  the 
teacher  to  spend  time  teaching  stu¬ 
dents  how  to  return  the  carriage, 
because  electrics  have  a  carriage 
return  key  on  the  keyboard.  This  is 
often  a  stumbling  block  to  students 
on  a  manual  machine,  and  frequently 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  on 
practicing  the  technique  of  return¬ 
ing  the  carriage  neither  too  rapidly 
nor  too  slowly. 

Second,  the  use  of  the  weak  third 
and  fourth  fingers  does  not  present 
a  problem  on  electrics.  When  train¬ 
ing  on  the  manual  machine,  however, 
these  fingers  may  need  to  be 
strengthened  to  develop  the  proper 
touch.  Manuals  also,  of  course,  re¬ 
quire  the  student  to  depress  the 
shift  key  with  a  weak  fourth  finger. 

Third,  typing  rhythm  does  not  of¬ 
fer  a  problem  on  electric  machines, 
Irecause  instead  of  stroking  or  “claw¬ 
ing”  the  keys  of  an  electric,  the 
student  merely  taps  them.  Rhythm 
is  gained  from  a  rolling  rather  than 
a  plunking  motion. 

Fourth,  the  more  level  kevlmard 
of  electrics  reduces  the  amount  of 
drill  necessary  in  the  early  stages  of 
instruction.  For  instanc-e,  drills  such 
as  ju7j  ju7j,  etc.,  can  be  held  to  a 
minimum. 

Fifth,  it  is  much  easier  for  a  stu¬ 
dent  to  keep  his  eyes  on  the  copy 
because  he  need  not  trouble  with 
the  carriage  return.  Other  mecha¬ 
nisms  also  ease  the  operation  of  the 
electric  typewriter  and  let  students 
concentrate  on  the  keyboard  or  spe¬ 
cial  keys.  This  means  the  keylx)ard 
can  be  taught  more  cjuickly;  this,  in 
turn,  leaves  more  time  to  devote  to 
other  aspects  of  typing  instruction. 

Using  Both  in  Some  Classroom 

There  are  many  schools  with  only 
one  or  two  electrics  in  their  type¬ 
writing  room.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  one  or  two  electrics  should  be 
utilized  on  a  remedial  basis  for  the 
first-year  typing  students  who  are 
having  trouble  with  the  manual  type¬ 
writer.  There  have  In'en  many  cases 
where  failing  students  were  placed 


on  the  electric  and  made  excellent 
progress.  In  set'ond-year  typewriting, 
students  should  take  turns  practicing 
on  the  electric  machines.  This,  of 
course,  implies  the  need  for  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  rotation  plan. 

In  schools  with  five  or  six  elec¬ 
trics  in  the  typewriting  room,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  have  student  help¬ 
ers  in  the  first-year  typewriting  class. 

A  few  students,  who  have  had  one 
year  of  typewriting  and  have  a  study 
or  free  period  during  a  first-year 
period,  can  Ire  of  great  assistance 
to  students  at  electric  machines.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  receive  the  most  practice 
on  these  electrics  should  lx?  the 
ones  who  find  manuals  difficult. 

The  instructional  approach  is  dif¬ 
ferent  if  there  is  a  room  with  ap¬ 
proximately  an  equal  number  of 
electrics  and  manuals.  In  this  case, 
it  is  necessary  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  to  arbitrarily  place  half  the 
class  on  electrics  and  the  other  half 
on  manuals.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
six-week  period,  the  students  .should 
rotate  from  the  electrics  to  the  man¬ 
uals  and  vice  versa.  After  the  sec¬ 
ond  six-week  peritnl,  it  seems  advis¬ 
able  to  plac'e  the  weaker  students 
on  electrics  for  the  third  and  fourth 
six-week  periods  and  the  better  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  matiuals.  During  the 
last  two  six-week  periods,  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  been  on  the  elec¬ 
trics  during  the  two  previous  six- 
week  periods  should  rotate  to  the 
manuals  and  vice  versa.  The  teacher, 
from  time  to  time,  should  deviate 
from  these  suggestions.  These  devi¬ 
ations  will  depend  on  the  students’ 
likes  and  dislikes,  individual  prog¬ 
ress,  etc.  There  is  need  for  more 
experimental  re.search  in  this  area. 

Some  schools  have  two  typewrit¬ 
ing  rooms— one  equipped  with  elec¬ 
tric  machines  and  the  other  with 
manual  machines.  Here,  the  question 
ometimes  raised  is:  “Should  beginning 
students  be  trained  on  electrics  or 
manuals?”  I  suggest  that  beginning 
students  be  placed  on  the  electrics. 
“The  electric  typewriter  can  take 
immediate  advantage  of  the  Ix^gin- 
ner’s  enthusiasm  and  interest,”  states 
a  recent  publication,  “becairst?  it 
puts  the  simplest  possible  typing  t<K)l 
in  his  hands.  From  his  start  on  the 
elec'tric  typewriter,  the  student  can 
progress  naturally  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  complex,  a  fundamental 
educational  cr)ncept.”  (Eledric  Type¬ 
writers  in  Education,  International 
Business  Machines,  New  York) 

(Continued  on  next  pane) 
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to  prepare  students  for  office  duties,  but  to  teach 


Introduce  the  electric,  not 

Nor  should  there  be  any  difficulty 
for  students  Koing  from  the  electric 
to  the  manual  typewriter  in  an  office. 
"It  is  safe  to  conclude,”  Lorraine 
Missling  states,  “that  a  transfer  to 
manual  machines  can  be  made  very 
easily  even  though  initial  training 
has  been  done  on  electrics.”  (“Elec¬ 
tric  Vs.  Manual  Typewriters,”  The 
Bidance  Sheet,  38:303,  March,  1957) 

How  to  Sot  Up  a  Program 

Since  the  elertric  typewriter  is 
necessary  for  both  the  businessman 
and  the  tr^acher,  the  next  step,  then, 

Ls  to  introduce  such  a  program  into 
all  schools.  Here  are  some  sugges¬ 
tions  about  the  way  in  which  this 
may  be  done  in  your  sch(M)l.  Care¬ 
ful  preparation  for  this  type  of  in¬ 
struction  should  be  made  before  pur¬ 
chasing  electric  machines.  This  prep¬ 
aration  should  include  an  estimate 
of  the  number  and  kind  of  type¬ 
writers,  what  equipment  and  what 
physical  facilities  will  be  necessary. 

We  have  seen  how  student  prog¬ 
ress  is  accelerated  when  instniction 
is  offered  in  a  room  fully  equipped 
with  electric  typewriters  rather  than 
in  one  in  which  both  electric  and 
manual  machines  are  present.  There¬ 
fore,  when  a  school  district  starts  to 
place  electric  machines  in  a  type¬ 
writing  room,  it  should  replace  the 
manuals  as  rapidly  as  possible.  One 
plan,  used  by  a  school  that  had  32 
typewriters  in  one  room,  consisted 
of  purchasing  10  electrics  the  first 
year,  10  the  second,  and  12  the 
third.  Thus,  the  teacher  had  to 
offer  instruction  in  a  room  with  both 
electrics  and  manuals  for  a  period 
of  only  two  years.  Ora;  advantage 
of  this  plan  over  the  procuring  r)f 
32  electrics  at  once  is  that  all  the 
machines  will  not  need  to  be  re¬ 
placed  at  the  same  time. 

When  a  typewriting  room  has  some 
electric  machines  and  some  manual 
machines,  the  electrics  should  be 
placed  together  in  bne  group  and 
the  manuals  together  in  another.  For 
instance,  place  the  electrics  to  the 
teacher’s  left  in  rows  that  run  to  the 
back  of  the  room,  and  place  the 
manuals  to  the  right.  This  develops 
oneness  of  instruction.  It  has  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  having  the 
manuals  in  the  front  of  the  room  and 
the  electrics  in  the  back,  or  vice 
versa. 

A  school  pays  $295  for  an  elec¬ 


tric  typewriter  and  $150  for  a  man¬ 
ual  typewriter.  For  a  room  with  32 
typewriters,  the  cost  of  the  electrics 
would  therefore  be  $9,440  and  the 
cost  of  the  manuals  $4,800.  These 
figures  do  represent  a  significant 
difference,  but  there  is  another  way 
to  analyze  them. 

An  electric  machine  costing  $295 
can  usually  be  used  for  six  years; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  trade-in 
of  approximately  $115  will  be  given. 

A  manual  machine  costs  $150  and 
can  usually  be  used  for  four  years; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  a  trade-in 
of  approximately  $.50  will  be  given. 
After  the  initial  purchase  of  the 
electric  machine,  its  cost  is  approx¬ 
imately  $30  a  year;  for  the  manual 
machine,  the  cost  is  approximately 
$25  a  year.  Therefore,  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  phase  of  offering  instruction 
on  electrics  is  the  initial  cost.  There¬ 
after,  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  using  manuals  and  electrics 
is  not  significant. 

Schools  may  have  a  repair  con¬ 
tract  for  electric  typewriters  if  they 
wish.  Most  schools,  especially  those 
in  rural  areas,  do  have  such  con¬ 
tracts.  The  approximate  cost  is  $15 
a  year  for  each  typewriter.  A  con¬ 
tract  includes  the  underwriting  of 
periodic  inspections,  emergency  calls, 
labor,  and  replacement  of  parts.  Such 
serv'ice  allows  the  machines  to  be 
used  for  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

In  most  schools,  the  majority  of 
typewriters  have  pica  rather  than 
elite  type.  This  situation  does  not 
apply  to  business  offices,  where  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  elite,  or  in  government 
offices,  where  approximately  nine- 
tenths  of  the  machines  are  elite.  I 
believe  schools  should  give  greater 
consideration  to  purchasing  elite-face 
typewMters.  One  school  recently  de¬ 
veloped  the  policy  of  purchasing  elite- 
type  machines  in  one  color  and  pica 
machines  in  another  volor.  This  has 
made  it  easier  to  teach  the  use  of 
marginal  stops,  centering,  etc.,  on  both 
types  of  machines. 

One  of  the  minor  problems  created 
by  electric  typewriters  is  the  occa¬ 
sional  presence  of  too  many  cords. ; 
This  is  not  a  serious  problem  and 
can  be  remedied  in  one  of  three 
ways.  First,  the  cord  can  be  wTapped 
aroiind  the  desk  leg.  Second,  the 
cord  can  be  placed  in  a  desk  com¬ 


partment,  if  one  is  available.  Third, 
the  typewriter  representative  can  be 
asked  to  shorten  the  cord  if  the  in¬ 
stallation  is  either  permanent  or 
semi-permanent. 

Decide  first  where  the  desks  will 
be  located  in  order  that  electrical 
outlets  can  be  placed  where  they 
are  needed.  Desks  should  be  placed 
so  students  will  have  their  backs  to 
the  window,  \vith  the  light  coming 
over  their  shoulders.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  students  be  fac¬ 
ing  the  windows.  Of  course,  desks 
should  be  placed  so  that  all  students 
are  facing  the  same  direction. 

When  purchasing  desks,  precau¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  to  buy  only 
those  which  are  sturdily  built.  Re¬ 
member  also  that  a  drawer  or  an 
apron  in  front  often  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  students  to  sit  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  position  while  typing.  It  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  use  a  given 
make  of  desk  on  a  trial  basis  be¬ 
fore  the  purchase  is  made. 

The  desk  tops  should  be  20  by 
36  inches  in  size.  A  clearance  of  15 
inches  should  be  allowed  on  each 
side  of  the  desk  when  planning  a 
room.  This  means  we  should  allow 
50  inches  by  66  inches  for  each 
desk.  Because  of  the  limitations  in 
the  size  of  typewriting  rooms,  many 
schools  place  one  desk  next  to  an¬ 
other.  This  is  not  the  best  setup, 
however,  especially  in  first-year  typ¬ 
ing.  If  the  desks  are  not  adjustable, 
they  should  be  28  and  29  inches 
in  height  for  manual  machines,  with 
a  few  27  and  30  inches  in  height. 
Since  the  more  level  keyboards  of 
electric  typewriters  require  less  space 
than  usual  between  desk  and  chair, 
the  average  chair  height  should  be 
slightly  higher  or,  conversely,  the 
desks  should  be  one  or  two  inches 
lower.  Chairs  with  backs  and  seats 
adjustable  from  15  to  18  inches  high 
are  preferable.  Chairs  with  casters 
should  not  be  purchased. 

In  a  typing  class,  students  usually 
learn  facter  from  demonstration  than 
from  directions.  A  demonstration 
stand  is  therefore  necessary.  If  the 
stand  is  made  in  the  school  shop, 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  base  is  heavy  enough  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  tipping. 

When  class  instruction  is  offered 
for  both  manual  and  electric  type¬ 
writers,  a  manual  machine  should  be 
used  for  demonstration  purposes.  The 
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better  in  the  classroom  I 

I  Further  Tips  for  a  General  Typing  Classroom 

reasons  for  this  are:  First,  students  1 
using  the  manual  machines  will  be  m 

unhappy  if  the  teacher  demonstrates  f  HERE  ARE  ADDITIONAL  TIPS  to  remember  when  setting  up  a  typing 
on  an  electric.  Sec-ond,  the  manual  '  classroom.  This  information  covers  the  needs  of  a  general  typing  classroom; 

is  more  difficult  to  operate  and  there-  i  it  is  intended  to  supplement  the  specifications  that  appear  in  the  main 

fore  requires  a  more  obvious  dem-  body  of  the  article. 

onstration  by  the  teacher.  Third,  Acoustics.  In  many  new  schools,  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  typewriting 

using  an  electric  on  the  demonstra-  '1  rooms  are  acoustically  treated  to  reduce  noise.  This  excellent  idea  is  highly 

tion  stand  restricts  its  use  by  stu-  i  recommended.  Another  way  of  reducing  noise  is  to  place  a  pad  under  each 

dents.  ^  typewriter  and  rubber  footing  on  the  legs  of  all  the  desks.  Because  of  the 

As  already  mentioned,  the  exact  ;  noise  made  by  30  or  more  typewriters  being  operated  at  the  same  time, 

location  of  desks  should  be  deter-  -  a  typewriting  room  should  have  no  door  connecting  it  to  another  room, 

mined  before  the  room  of  a  new  ^  Lighting.  Vocational  business-education  rooms  should  have  40  foot¬ 
building  is  wired  for  electric  ma-  4  candles  of  light  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  room.  This  is  especially 

chines.  Double,  rather  than  single,  ^  important  in  a  typing  room,  since  the  subject  is  frequently  taught  in  evening 

outlets  should  be  installed  under  ' '  school.  Experience  has  shown  that  lights  should  be  at  least  9Vii  feet  alx)ve 

each  desk,  and  such  outlets  should  M  the  floor. 

extend  above  the  floor.  Double  out-  Chalkboahds  and  bulletin  boards.  A  minimum  of  10  running  feet  of 

lets  are  suggested  because  facilities  chalkboard  is  necessary  to  offer  adequate  instruction  in  typewriting,  though 

may  eventually  be  needed  for  both  some  teachers  prefer  more.  Some  schools  have  in  the  past  made  the  mistake 

a  typewriter  and  a  transcribing  ma-  s  of  setting  the  chalkboard  too  low.  Since  students  have  to  hxik  above  the 

chine.  Outlets  should  be  installed  ^  tyiiewriters  to  see  the  board,  the  bottom  of  the  board  should  be  placed  3y4 

above,  rather  than  flush  with,  the  feet  from  tlie  floor,  rather  than  the  normal  3  feet. 

floor,  so  that  particles  of  dust  and  "  Bulletin  boards  may  be  placed  alK)ve  the  chalkboard  and  along  the  wall, 
dirt  will  not  get  into  the  outlet  to  '  They  are  excellent  for  displaying  the  work  of  students, 
cause  short-circuiting.  Cupboards.  Because  many  supplies  are  needed  in  typewriting  classes, 

An  old  building  should  always  be  install  as  many  cupboards  as  space  will  permit.  Storage  space  will  also  be 

checked  to  see  if  the  wires  have  the  necessary  for  storing  textbooks  during  the  summer  months.  In  addition  to 

capacity  to  handle  a  room  of  elec-  space  for  carbon,  erasers,  paper,  and  ribbon,  more  space  for  master  copies, 

trie  typewriters.  In  constructing  new  stencils,  and  correction  fluid  is  advisable.  Some  schools  have  built-in  drawers 

buildings,  educators  and  architects  "i  which  students  may  leave  their  work.  This  is  generally  more  satisfactory 

should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  much  .  ‘han  using  the  drawer  of  a  filing  cabinet. 

better  to  plan  for  too  many,  rather  ^  Carbon  paper.  A  good  quality  of  carbon  paper  is  made  of  heavy-duty 

than  too  few,  electrical  outlets.  It  rather  than  lightweight  paper.  Over  a  period  of  time,  it  will  prove  the  more 

is  more  economical  to  place  outlets  '  economical.  Since  carbon  paper  improves  with  age,  it  should  be  bought  in 

in  a  building  under  construction  than  =  *arge  quantities.  This  will  also  allow  the  sch(X)l  to  take  advantage  of  a 

it  is  to  add  them  after  the  build-  ^  higher  discount.  Carbon  paper  should  1x3  stored  flat  and  in  a  place  neither 

ing  is  finished.  !  too  damp  nor  too  dry. 

When  making  plans  to  wire  a  Ribbon.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  possible  to  buy  typewriter  ribbons 

room,  remember  to  install  a  master  '  made  of  cotton,  nylon,  or  silk.  The  experience  of  large  industries  has  shown 

control  switch.  This  switch  will  be  '  nylon  is  more  economical  than  either  of  the  other  two  fabrics.  When 

turned  off  at  the  noon  hour  and  at  .  purchasing  ribbons,  order  a  limited  supply  that  will  not  last  more  than  six 

the  end  of  the  day.  It  is  a  precau-  months.  This  is  because  the  ink  evaporates  whether  the  ribbons  are  in  use 

tionary  measure  to  prevent  damage  '  storage. 

to  any  machine  that  might  inadvert-  Erasers.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  typewriting  eraser-s  on  the 

ently  be  left  running  by  a  student.  t  market.  Experience  indicates  that  the  type  most  widely  u.sed  by  secretaries 
Since  more  and  more  business  business  offices  is  the  pencil  eraser  (eraser  stick),  which  is  easily 

offices  are  using  electric  typewriters,  1  well  sharpened.  Students  should  be  acquainted  with  this 

sch(X)ls  will  be  exercising  good  judg-  of  eraser. 

ment  to  follow  suit.  More  important.  ^  It  's  advi.sable  to  buy  soft  erasers  that  are  commonly  used  to  era.se 
however  these  schools  will  able  pencil  marks.  When  placed  on  the  letter  to  lie  erased,  a  .soft  eraser  will 

to  instru’et  students  more  rapidly  and  .  remove  the  damp  ink.  Then  the  letter  can  be  more  easily  erased.  This 

more  thoroughly  by  using  electric  ^  works  on  both  the  original  and  carlxm  copies.  Becau.se  erasers  become  hard 

machines.  Not  to  be  forgotten  either  J  ^^Iien  they  are  stored  for  a  long  period,  not  more  than  a  year’s  supply  should 

is  an  increasing  trend  toward  auto-  r  I^e  purchased  at  once. 

mation.  Most  data-processing  ma-  ^  Copyholders.  This  final  item  of  equipment  can  sometimes  be  made  in 

chines,  even  the  simplest,  use  an  C  school  .shop.  Copyholders  should  be  placed  on  each  desk  and  used  daily 

electric  typewriter  keyboard  for  J  I’V  students.  In  selecting  copyholders,  two  things  should  be  remembered, 

processing  data.  Training  on  an  elec-  ^  otherwise  a  slight  up-and-down  movement  of 

trie,  therefore,  has  advantages  that  holder  will  cause  eyestrain.  Second,  the  ba.se  on  all  copyholders  should 

are’  both  direct  and  indirect,  both  >  cushioned,  so  that  it  does  not  scratch  the  top  of  the  desk, 

long  range  and  short  range  in  na¬ 
ture.  J 
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How 

the  Small  School 
Can  Combine 
Advanced  Typing,  Shorthand 


More  machines  allow 
a  one-man  department  to 
offer  advanced  courses.  You 
must  "sell"  the  idea,  but 
students  need  such  courses 
in  order  to  get  jobs. 


IF  YOU  TEACH  in  a  small  high 
school,  you  probably  have  heard 
someone  say,  “Sure,  I  would  like  to 
offer  an  advanced  typewriting  and 
shorthand  course,  but  where  can  I 
find  the  *time  in  my  schedule?”  It  is 
true  that  the  one-teacher  business  de¬ 
partment  in  the  small  high  school  can 
offer  only  a  limited  amount  of  skill 
training.  Frequently,  this  business 
teacher  is  teaching  from  Bve  to  six 
subjects.  Generally,  he  is  teaching 
elementary  courses  in  typewriting, 
shorthand,  l>ookkeeping,  and  general 
busine.ss. 


With  typing  offered  to  tenth-  or 
eleventh-grade  students  and  shorthand 
to  eleventh-  or  twelfth-grade  students, 
it  is  apparent  that  much  of  these  skills 
may  be  lost  by  the  time  graduation 
day  arrives.  In  fact,  the  student  may 
lose  not  only  these  skills,  but  also 
much  of  his  self-confidence.  To  this 
group  of  students  who  do  not  plan  to 
go  on  to  college  and  who  cannot 
afford  additional  business  training,  the 
opportunities  for  secretarial  and  cleri¬ 
cal  work  become  remote.  Without 
some  rebuilding  of  their  skills,  they 
cannot  compete  for  the  jobs  that  are 
awaiting  their  “big-city  cousins,”  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  grad¬ 
uate  from  a  larger  system  where  this 
added  training  was  available. 

That  was  the  problem  we  faced 
in  Buhler  Rural  High ,  School.  Our 
enrollment  totaled  225  students.  Be¬ 
cause  we  had  only  20  typewriters,  we 
were  teaching  elementary  typewriting 
three  times  a  day.  We  spent  so  much 
time  teaching  this  one  subject  that 
we  had  little  time  left  to  teach  any¬ 
thing  else. 

It  became  a  matter  of  salesmanship. 
I  had  to  sell  my  administrator  on  the 
inadvisability  of  spending  my  limited 
time  teaching  50  students  elementary 
typewriting.  When  I  explained  to  him 
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just  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
eliminating  one  of  the  typewriting 
sections  through  an  increase  in  the 
numljer  of  machines,  he  agreed  that 
expansion  vas  necessary.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  work  out  a  system  of  trading 
typewriters  that  cost  little  more  than 
our  old  method  of  purchasing  them. 
As  a  result,  we  had  36  typewriters  to 
work  with,  plus  the  latest  adjustable 
typewriting  desks  and  posture  chairs. 
We  could  handle  up  to  72  typewriting 
students,  and  just  two  hours  of  teach¬ 
ing  time  was  involved.  This  left  the 
open  period  we  needed.  Now  we 
could  include  a  course  that  would 
provide  students  with  the  opportunity 
to  develop  their  specialized  skills. 

With  the  typewriting  sections  re¬ 
duced  to  two,  it  was  a  simple  schedul¬ 
ing  matter  to  include  at  the  twelfth- 
grade  level  the  advanced  skill-training 
course  that  we  wanted.  Since  both 
shorthand  and  typewriting  skills  were 
taught  in  lower  grades,  enrollment 
was  limited  to  those  students  who  had 
satisfactorily  completed  these  courses. 

Obviously,  there  were  many  ques¬ 
tions  in  our  minds  as  we  considered 
what  to  include  in  this  new  course. 
Should  we  spend  one  semester  on 
typewriting  and  one  semester  on 
shorthand?  What  about  other  office 
procedures,  such  as  filing  and  job  ap¬ 
plications?  We  finally  settled  on  a  plan 
that  was  developed  into  the  following 
schedule; 

1.  The  first  nine  weeks  is  spent 
redeveloping  shorthand  and  typewrit¬ 
ing  speed,  alternating  the  classes  daily. 
For  example,  shorthand  is  practiced 
Monday  and  typewriting  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  we  return  to  shorthand, 
and  so  on. 

2.  The  second  nine  weeks  of  this 
first  semester  is  also  equally  divided 
between  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
However,  in  shorthand  we  concen¬ 
trate  on  transcription,  using  the  mail¬ 
able-letter  basis  for  grading  purposes. 
In  typewriting,  we  work  on  duplicat¬ 
ing  procedures,  tabulation  drills,  letter 
writing,  manuscript  writing,  and  spell¬ 
ing;  we  use  the  same  grading  standard 
of  mailable  copies. 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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IF  YOUR  STUDENTS  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  spell  commonly  used  words 
correctly,  then  you  may  appreciate 
some  help  in  correcting  this  problem. 
The  National  Office  Management 
Association  sponsors  a  spelling  project 
each  year  as  part  of  its  work  in  help¬ 
ing  educational  institutions  with  their 
training  programs.  This  is  not  a  spell¬ 
ing  “bee”  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
but  rather  a  project  wherein  each 
participant  competes  against  himself. 

Here,  briefly,  is  how  the  project 
works.  Schools  desiring  to  have  their 
students  take  part  in  the  NOMA  Spell¬ 
ing  Project  are  asked  to  contact  their 
local  NOMA  chapter,  where  they  can 
secure  instructions  and  enough  copies 
of  the  900-word  list  for  all  students. 
The  students  are  instructed  to  study 
the  first  300  words  on  the  list.  A  week 
or  ten  days  later,  an  official  NOMA 
spelling  test  is  administered,  consisting 
of  100  words  chosen  from  the  300 
words  the  students  have  studied. 
Those  taking  the  test  are  required  to 
write  out  in  longhand  the  correct  spell¬ 
ing  of  each  word  that  is  dictated. 
Those  who  spell  correctly  all  100 
words  receive  a  NOMA  Spelling  Certi¬ 
ficate. 

The  students  are  then  instructed  to 
study  the  second  300  words.  A  week 
or  so  later,  a  second  test  of  100  words 
is  administered,  based  solely  on  the 
second  300  words.  Those  who  spell 
correctly  all  100  of  these  words,  and 
who  have  already  received  the  NOMA 
Spelling  Certificate  for  the  first  test, 
are  now  awarded  a  NOMA  Spelling 
Progress  Certificate.  Those  who  failed 
to  pass  the  first  test  or  who  simply 
did  not  take  that  test,  but  who  have 
passed  the  second  test,  become  win¬ 


ners  of  NOMA  Spelling  Certificates. 

The  students  then  study  the  last 
300  words,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  a  third  test  is  administered.  This 
test,  like  those  that  preceded  it,  con¬ 
sists  of  100  words  but  is  limited  solely 
to  the  last  300  words  of  the  900-word 
list.  Those  students  who  pass  this  test, 
and  who  have  passed  the  first  and 
second  tests,  now  receive  a  NOMA 
Spelling  Proficiency  Certificate,  the 
highest  NOMA  spelling  award  (see 
illustration).  Those  who  passed  either 
the  first  or  the  second  test  but  who 
did  not  pass  both  tests  are  awarded  a 
NOMA  Spelling  Progress  Certificate. 
If  an  individual  failed  to  pass  both 
the  first  and  the  second  test  but  has 
passed  the  third  test,  he  is  awarded 
the  NOMA  Spelling  Certificate. 

Business  educators  whose  students 
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have  participated  in  this  spelling  proj¬ 
ect  are  enthusiastic  over  the  results. 
In  many  cases,  they  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  small  number  of 
students  passing  these  tests,  but  this 
has  pointed  up  more  clearly  the  need 
for  progressive  action  if  our  students’ 
spelling  ability  is  to  be  improved.  Of 
course,  failure  on  the  part  of  many 
students  to  pass  these  tests,  even  after 
they  have  been  given  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  the  words  involved, 
is  no  reflection  on  their  teachers  or 
their  schools.  This  situation  appears 
to  exist  everywhere,  and  its  ultimate 
solution,  according  to  many  educators, 
depends  on  creating  a  strong  “spelling 
c'onsciousness”  in  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  These  educators  believe,  and 
members  of  the  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association  believe,  that  the 
end  result  of  NOMA’s  Spelling  Project 
is  not  so  much  how  many  students 
in  a  community  win  certificates  as 
that,  wherever  the  NOMA  Spelling 
Project  has  been  administered,  a 
keener  spelling  consciousness  has  been 
developed  in  these  students. 

That  spelling  consciousness  is  devel¬ 
oping  Ls  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
first  year  of  NOMA’s  Spelling  Project, 
only  30,(K)()  students  participated. 
During  the  second  year,  that  number 
doubled.  In  the  third  year,  160,000 
took  part;  while  last  year,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  students  took 
the  tests. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  student 
passes  or  fails  these  spelling  tests,  if 
he  has  coiuscientiously  studied  the 
NOMA  list  of  9(K)  words,  his  ability 
to  spell  will  definitely  have  improved. 
That  in  itself  makes  the  program 
worth  while. 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE!  PROS  AND  CONS 

(Continued  from  jmgc  25) 


etc.,  are  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  well-rounded  personality, 
and  no  student  should  be  deprived 
of  this  experience.  It  engenders  a 
respect  for  social  organization,  team¬ 
work,  and  creative  enterprise.  Busi¬ 
ness  students,  as  much  as  anyone 
else,  need  these  social  experumct^s 
to  prepare  themselves  for  successful 
business  careers. 

In  many  instances,  business  stu¬ 
dents  have  less  opportunity  than  aca¬ 
demic  students  to  participate  in  cam¬ 
pus  functions,  even  though  many  of 
the  senior  activities  require  the  help 
of  business  students.  But  if  the  busi¬ 
ness  students  are  working  part  time 
and  taking  a  half-time  load  in  school, 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  them  to 
participate  in  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  fullest  extent.  Then,  too, 
work  experience  frequently  takes 
place  in  the  afternoon,  the  time  when 
most  extracurricular  activities  are 
scheduled.  Of  course,  these  activities 
make  an  important  contribution  to  the 
education  of  business  students.  In 
addition,  however,  they  are  often 
recreational;  and  time  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  certain  amount  of  recrea¬ 
tion  for  all  high  school  students. 
Work  experience  and  education  often 
leave  no  time  for  this. 

4.  It  auhfects  students  to  limited 
httsiness  experiences  and/or  anti¬ 
quated  methods.  A  work-experience 
program  has  little  value  unless  the 
business  activities  encompass  a  variety 
of  assignments.  However,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  there  have  been  nu¬ 
merous  instances  where  in-service 
trainees  were  assigned  strictly  to  fil¬ 
ing,  or  mimeographing,  or  addressing 
envelopes.  This  training,  of  course, 
does  not  give  the  depth  of  experience 
that  a  program  should  provide. 

In  addition,  training  may  involve 
antiquated  methods  or  careless  stand¬ 
ards,  depending  on  the  individual 
firm.  To  cite  a  specific  ease,  ono 
teacher  insisted  that  her  students  Iw 
able  to  transcribe  five  letters  of  aver¬ 
age  length  in  an  hour.  One  of  her 
students,  who  worked  part  time,  re¬ 
ported  in  class  that  business  requirt^d 
only  three  letters  an  hour  and  did 
not  object  to  >strikeovers.  The  busi¬ 
ness  firm  in  this  case,  however,  hap¬ 
pened  to  l)e  a  small  lumber  company 
with  careless  standards  of  corre¬ 
spondence.  This  type  of  work  experi- 


enc*e,  therefore,  is  not  only  worthless 
but  dangerous.  It  can  become  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem. 

5.  It  develops  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  the  monetary  value  of  serv¬ 
ices.  When  take-home  pay  is  high, 
students  often  develop  an  exagger¬ 
ated  sense  of  its  value  and  leave 
school  to  accept  full-time  employ¬ 
ment.  High  school  students  can  earn 
more  in  a  week  today  than  the  aver¬ 
age  worker  could  earn  in  a  month 
20  years  ago.  A  few  business  firms, 
which  are  willing  to  accept  marginal 
skills,  even  encourage  students  to 
leave  school  to  fill  job  vacancies.  Ed¬ 
ucators  must  be  wary  of  this. 

6.  It  creates  financial,  scheduling, 
and  personnel  problems  for  school 
administrators.  If  the  work-experi¬ 
ence  program  is  to  be  of  value,  it 
must  be  constantly  supervised. 
Teachers  should  be  allotted  specific 
time  in  their  teaching  schedules  for 
the  supervision  of  trainees.  Only  a 
well-qualified  person  should  undertake 
this  supervision,  which  sometimes  in¬ 
volves  additional  salary  expense.  Trav¬ 
eling  and  telephone  expenses  are  also 
sometimes  incurred.  In  some  instances, 
school  administrators  have  felt  that 
this  money  should  be  allotted  to  other 
more  important  activities. 

Schedule  Difficulties 

Scheduling  classes  to  meet  the 
timetable  of  a  work-experience  pro¬ 
gram  presents  another  problem. 
There  are  various  types  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  programs,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
require  special  consideration  when 
scheduling  classes  for  students  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  part-time  work.  When 
the  student  is  in  school  a  week  and 
on  the  job  a  week,  teachers  have  to 
make  special  adjustments  in  schedul¬ 
ing  and  teaching  their  subjects. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  find  sufficiently 
trained  personnel  in  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  departments  to  supervise  these 
programs  effectively.  This  supervisor 
should  have  actual  business  experi¬ 
ence,  and  he  should  be  a  competent 
business  teacher  as  well  as  an  able 
administrator.  His  personality  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  of  the  program, 
because  he  must  be  able  to  visit  the 
business  community,  organize  the  pro¬ 
gram  effectively,  and  offer  tactful  sug¬ 
gestions  for  carrying  it  out.  Through 
him,  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  pro¬ 


gram  is  achieved,  and  the  interests  of 
the  students  are  provided  for.  The 
supervisor  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
program. 

7.  It  complicates  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  and  class  management.  In  a  fully 
developed  work-experience  program, 
the  teacher  should  present  in  the  of¬ 
fice-practice  class  those  skills  and  that 
information  most  urgently  needed  by 
trainees  currently  on  the  job.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  three  or  four  trainees  may  re¬ 
port  that  they  lack  sufficient  training 
in  operating  a  particular  machine. 
Therefore,  the  teacher  must  maintain 
a  flexible  teaching  plan,  so  that-  this 
additional  training  may  be  given 
whenever  the  need  arises. 

The  selection  of  students  for  w'ork 
experience  presents  many  problems. 
Not  every  business  student  is  ready 
for  work  experience  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  senior  year.  Often,  the 
parents  of  students  who  are  not  se¬ 
lected  for  work  experience  complain 
to  the  school  administration,  and 
parent-teacher  relations  deteriorate. 
Then,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  select  the 
students  best  qualified.  A  student  may 
be  highly  skilled  in  one  aspect  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  this  skill  may  not  be  needed 
in  the  position  where  it  is  possible  to 
place  him. 

Although  some  schools  have  re¬ 
ported  that  students  engaged  in 
work-experience  programs  increased 
their  learning,  others  have  found  that 
learning  decreased.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  students 
cannot  successfully  nreet  all  the  de¬ 
mands  made  on  them  by  both  school 
and  work.  Their  work  consumes  time 
they  need  for  satisfactory  class  prep¬ 
aration.  Hence,  a  close,  watch  must 
be  kept  on  students  engaged  in  work 
experience. 

8.  It  exposes  the  students  to  ex¬ 
ploitation.  This  is  a  serious  limitation 
that  must  constantly  be  watched.  Ex¬ 
ploitation  in  any  form  is  fatal  to  a 
work-experience  program.  The  prim¬ 
ary  purpose  of  these  programs  is  to 
serve  the  educational  needs  of  the 
student.  Since  the  student  works  on 
a  part-time  basis,  he  is  sometimes 
given  a  heavy  workload  and  is  de¬ 
prived  of  many  privileges  given  to 
full-time  employees,  such  as  rest 
periods,  etc.  He  is  sometimes  imposed 
upon  by  older,  wiser  employees,  who 
shift  their  most  burdensome  tasks  onto 
the  part-time  worker's  shoulders. 
These  students  are  given  no  broad 
experience  in  their  business  assign¬ 
ments;  they  spend  their  time  on  one 
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task,  such  as  filing  cards,  operating 
the  mimeograph,  or  proofreading. 
Situations  of  this  kind  fall  far  short  of 
being  co-operative;  and  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  school,  through  the 
program  co-ordinator,  to  protect  the 
student’s  interests.  Such  experiences 
may  reasonably  be  called  exploita¬ 
tion,  not  education. 

A  heavy  work-experience  program, 
plus  school  study,  may  endanger  the 
health  of  some  students,  particularly 
if  extra  travel  is  involved  daily,  for  it 
leaves  them  little  time  to  prepare 
their  lessons  or  to  participate  in  rec¬ 
reation.  Students  are  undergoing  a 
decided  physical  and  psychological 
change  during  their  senior  year  in 
high  school,  and  overtaxation  of  their 
energy  should  be  avoided. 

9.  It  rarely  integrates  classroom 
teaching  and  work  experience.  The 
teacher  must  relate  directly  to  the 
office-practice  class  the  various  in¬ 
structional  points  encountered  in  the 
work-exp<;rience  program.  His  train¬ 
ing  must  overcome  the  deficiencies 
he  has  observed  while  supervising 
students  on  the  job.  But  effective 
teaching  of  this  nature  recjuires  a  vast 
amount  of  planning  and  superior  abil¬ 
ity.  It  is  all  too  rare  in  office-practice 
clas.ses,  the  ideal  place  for  such  in¬ 
tegration  of  work  experience  and  skill 
training. 

10.  It  shifts  the  school's  training  fob 
to  the  businessman.  In  some  instances, 
little  provision  is  made  for  supervision 
of  trainees.  The  result  is  that  the 
training  is  left  chiefly  to  the  business¬ 
man,  who  resents  this  imposition.  All 
businessmen  naturally  feel  that  it  is 
the  job  of  the  school  to  train  students, 
not  the  responsibility  of  business. 
Many  even  claim  that  the  l)eginner 
is  of  little  or  no  value  to  them  and 
that  they  are  giving  what  amounts  to 
free  training.  Some  in.sist  that  they 
offer  this  training  at  a  loss.  Some  of 
these  charges  are  true— particularly 
in  cases  where  schools  do  not  meet 
their  responsibilities  under  the  co¬ 
operative  plan. 

11.  It  may  keep  experienced  work¬ 
ers  out  of  work.  During  periods  of 
business  recession,  this  can  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem.  The  l)eginning  worker 
or  part-time  worker  is  usually  paid  a 
minimum  wage.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
economy,  business  will  employ  these 
low-salaried  workers  in  preference  to 
experienced  workers,  who  can  de¬ 
mand  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  This  may 
result  in  serious  labor  problems,  ur»- 
less  it  is  understood  beforehand  that 


Changing  from  one  kind  of  typewriter 

to  another— manual  to  electric,  electric  to  manual— can  be  likened  to  driving, 
for  the  first  time,  a  new  car  with  automatic  transmission:  although  you 
recognize  the  new  car  as  superior,  you  are  reluctant  the  first  hour  to  drive 
it  as  fast  as  you  drove  the  old  car.  Students,  likewise,  should  have  time  to 
acquire  the  “feel”  of  a  new  typewriter.  Do  not  attempt  to  place  every 
student  on  electric  typewriters  when  you  have  only  one  or  two  electrics  in 
a  room  of  30  or  more  manual  typewriters.  Save  those  electrics  for  students 
who  need  extra  motivation  and  encouragement. 

When  one-fifth,  one-third,  or  one-half  of  the  typewriters  in  a  classroom 
are  electric,  rotation  plans  can  be  organized  so  that  every  student  may  be 
trained  on  both  electric  and  manual  machines.  Try  to  make  your  rotation 
plans  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  a  few  weeks  are  left  at  the  end  of  the 
course  for  those  who  need  additional  training  on  the  electrics.  For  instance, 
Jane  may  have  used  an  electric  typewriter  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
You  learn  that  Jane  will  be  employed  in  an  office  where  she  will  use  an 
electric.  Therefore,  you  will  want  to  give  her  another  opportunity  on  the 
electric  before  she  goes  to  work.  Or,  John  is  having  trouble  progressing 
beyond  40  words  a  minute.  Therefore,  if  you  are  able  to  assign  John  another 
chance  on  the  electric  typewriter,  you  may  give  him  the  encouragement 
he  needs  to  boost  his  speed  beyond  40. 

The  ideal  situation  is  to  have  one  complete  room  of  electric  typewriters. 
Then  students  may  rotate  from  a  manual  typewriter  to  an  electric  type¬ 
writer.  The  length  of  time  each  student  spends  in  the  electric  typewriter 
room  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of  manual  students  to  be  rotated 
through  the  electric  typing  room.  In  the  school  equipped  with  one  electric 
and  one  manual  typewriter  room,  students  may  spend  a  semester  in  each 
room.  If  your  school  has  one  electric  room  and  two  manual  rooms,  students 
may  receive  electric  training  for  a  third  of  the  course. 

Most  teachers  agree  that  students  should  have  at  least  two  weeks 
on  the  electric  typewriter,  and  preferably  four  to  six  weeks.  If  students 
begin  their  typing  course  on  electric  typewriters,  give  them  four  to  six 
wrecks  on  the  manual  typewriters  before  they  complete  the  course.  Let  your 
textbook  guide  you  in  arranging  the  rotation  between  electric  and  manual 
typewriters.  Today’s  texts  are  written  with  a  learning  unit  followed  by  a 
review  or  skill-building  section.  This  is  the  section  in  which  to  plan  to  do 
your  rotating.  Then,  too,  this  review  section  u.sually  coincides  with  the 
beginning  of  a  grading  period.  Thus,  rotating  at  the  beginning  of  a  grading 
period  allows  the  students  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  new  typewriter 
(and  to  use  it  in  problem-solving  and  production  work)  before  tests  and 
final  grades.  Periods  before  a  holiday  or  a  vacation  should  l>e  avoided  as 
days  for  rotating.  Arrange  rotations  so  that  students  have  two  or  three  weeks 
of  uninterrupted  practice  on  their  new  typewriters. 

When  two-thirds  of  the  typewriters  in  a  school  are  electric,  advanced 
students  may  receive  daily  lessons  on  both  the  electric  and  manual  machines. 
Although  this  eliminates  the  usual  form  of  rotation,  it  does  require  a  flexible 
schedule  that  permits  each  student  to  spend  two  periods  a  day  in  the  typing 
room  of  each  machine. 

Your  aims  for  your  electric  typewriting  course  will  also  influence  your 
rotation  plans.  Using  your  electric  typewriters  to  up-grade  typing  skill 
requires,  for  instance,  more  time  than  a  familiarization  course.  (Even  when 
your  aim  is  familiarization  with  electrics,  students  .should  use  the  electrics 
for  at  lea.st  two  weeks.)  Remember  this  general  nile;  Build  your  rotation 
plans  to  provide  the  greatest  amount  of  learning  to  the  most  students. 
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no  experienced  worker  will  be  denied 
a  position  or  be  displaced  by  the 
hiring  of  an  in-service  trainee. 

12.  it  requires  frequent  personnel 
changes.  The  placement  of  students 
in  certain  types  of  positions  is  difficult 
—particularly  bookkeeping  and  steno¬ 
graphic  positions.  For  the  school  to 
receive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
such  a  program,  stenographic  posi¬ 
tions  should  be  rotated  every  six 
weeks.  Because  of  the  personal  na¬ 
ture  of  many  stenographic  assign¬ 
ments,  however,  businessmen  do  not 
want  to  take  on  beginning  workers 
as  stenographers.  This  is  also  true  of 
bookkeeping,  where  the  duties  are 
often  of  a  confidential  nature.  Busi¬ 
ness  firms  do  not  want  to  assign  this 
type  of  work  to  a  trainee,  who  will 
report  his  activities  to  the  school. 

13.  It  does  not  carry  credit  in  cer¬ 
tain  high  schools  and  colleges.  In 
some  high  schools,  the  students  are 
required  to  undertake  their  work  ex- 
perienc'e  without  any  credit  whatso¬ 
ever  toward  graduation.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  program  is  off  to  a  poor 
start.  If  the  work  is  to  be  offered,  it 
ought  to  be  of  sufficiently  high  voca¬ 
tional  caliber  that  credit  may  be 
given. 

There  are  also  colleges  that  will  not 
recxignize  credits  in  work  experience, 
and  this  makes  our  program  a  handi¬ 
cap  to  students  who  plan  to  attend 
college.  Naturally,  if  the  college  in 
the  local  area  does  not  recognize  this 
credit,  then  the  program  is  destroyed 
at  the  outset,  since  the  better  stu¬ 
dents  (usually  those  who  go  on  to 
college)  will  not  participate  if  it 
means  not  going  to  college. 
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Filing  n»«ds.  If  you’re  having  trouble  finding 
a  place  to  file  your  magazines,  pamphlets,  and  papers,  then  you  may  wel¬ 
come  information  about  Magafiles.  There  is  a  Magafile  for  practically  every 
size  you  need;  send  for  a  brochure  that  describes  their  range  from  Size  2 
to  Size  14.  Prices  are:  less  than  one  dozen,  $4.20;  up  to  12  dozen,  $2.90  a 
dozen;  and  12  dozen  or  more,  $2.60  a  dozen.  Labels  are  included  free  with 
each  file.  Write  to  The  Magafile  Company,  P.  O.  Box  2615,  Merchants 
Station,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri. 

If  you  need  an  inexpensive  file  for  personal  needs  or  for  methods  students 
starting  a  teaching  file,  write  to  Bekins  Van  &  Storage  Company,  1335  South 
Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  California,  for  a  fold-up  type  file  carton. 
This  file  is  made  of  heavy  cardboard  and  comes  ready  to  assemble.  The  price 
is  60  cents  each,  plus  postage  or  express  charges. 

Song  book.  Do  you  need  a  song  book  to  use  at  your  club  socials?  If  so, 
“101  Songs  You  Love  to  Sing,”  which  comes  in  purse  size,  is  just  what  you 
need.  It’s  only  5  cents  a  copy  (50  copies  for  $1.75).  Send  your  order  to 
Music  Publishers  Holding  Corporation,  619  West  54  Street,  New  York  19. 

Grad*  chart.  I’ve  really  put  to  use  the  Timesaver  Grade  Averaging  Chart. 
This  chart  is  a  timesaver.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  grades  to  average,  it  will 
almost  do  the  job  for  you.  Send  $1  to  The  Perfection  Form  Company,  214 
West  Eighth  Street,  Logan,  Iowa.  Instructions  and  sugg(;stions  are  given 
on  the  back  of  the  chart. 


Budgat  book.  For  a  step-by-step  way  to  budget  your  money  and  plan  your 
expenditures,  refer  to  “How  to  Plan  Your  Spending.”  The  Connecticut 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  a  free  copy  of  its  latest  booklet. 

Minoral  Aamplos.  For  samples  of  the  major  ores  of  the  various  metals  and 
of  the  more  important  nonmetallic  minerals  of  commercial  interest,  write 
to  Minerals  Unlimited,  1722-24-28  University  Avenue,  Berkeley  3,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mo.st  of  the  minerals  are  under  $1.  The  current  lists  are  free. 
Teachers  of  economic  geography  will  find  this  a  source  of  most  minerals. 

Guidanc*  Mri*s.  The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association  recently 
sent  me  a  new  booklet,  “How  to  Create  Your  Career.”  This  is  the  second 
in  a  series  of  “how  to”  booklets  being  published  by  this  organization.  It 
was  developed  to  assist  young  men  and  women  to  choose  and  plan  wisely 
for  their  lifework.  The  IwKjklet  is  30  cents  a  copy.  The  Association’s  first 
booklet,  “How  to  Visit  Colleges,”  is  25  cents  a  copy.  Both  are  available  from 
The  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Inc.,  1534  “O”  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C.  Both  will  be  most  helpful  to  counselors  and  teachers 
working  on  these  guidance  problems  with  young  people. 

Gaographic  bullatint.  The  National  Geographic  Society  always  desires 
to  have  its  educational  materials  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  A 
one-year  subscription  to  Geographic  School  Bulletins  is  $1.25.  These  bulle¬ 
tins  ap|)ear  weekly  for  thirty  weeks  during  the  school  year.  The  organiza¬ 
tion’s  other  publications  include  pictures,  l>ooklets,  and  maps— each  of  which 
can  be  purchased  for  very  little.  When  you  write,  ask  for  a  current  publica¬ 
tion  order  list.  Write  to  National  Geographic  Society,  Washingt{)n  6,  D.  C. 
These  materials  can  lie  purchased  only  from  the  Swiety’s  headquarters  in 
Washington. 


Summary 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
work-experience  programs  have  been 
presented  as  objectively  as  possible, 
so  that  schools  may  capitalize  on  the 
advantages  these  programs  offer  and, 
at  the  same  time,  recognize  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  dangers. 

If  the  program  is  to  work  at  all, 
school  and  business  must  agree  to  co¬ 
operate  freely.  As  soon  as  either 
party  neglects  its  responsibilities,  the 
program  will  fail,  because  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  not  receive  the  vocational 
training  needed  to  justify  the  expense 
of  time  and  energy.  The  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  have  highly  trained  super- 
vi.sors  in  both  business  and  schools, 
who  recognize  that  the  program  is 
one  of  education,  not  exploitation. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 
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COMBINE  TYPING,  SHORTHAND 

(Contimied  from  page  34) 

3.  We  begin  the  second  semester 
with  a  unit  on  telephoning  techniques. 
The  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Company’s  Teletrainer  is  used  for  this 
project.  This  is  followed  by  units  on 
job  application,  business  letter-writing 
techniques,  and  filing. 

4.  Then  we  start  the  unit  that  the 
students  like  the  best,  office  machines. 
Using  the  familiar  rotation  plan,  the 
students  spend  several  weeks  on  one 
machine  and  then  transfer  to  another. 
(This  machine  training  is  available, 
by  the  way,  only  because  a  systematic 
method  was  used  for  obtaining  these 
business  machines.) 

Briefly,  here  is  how  we  run  this 
rotation  program;  One  group  spends 
three  weeks  on  transcribing  machines 
(we  rent  these).  During  this  time, 
another  group  works  on  a  unit  on 
filing  and  spends  one  of  those  three 
weeks  in  the  school  office,  acting  as 
receptionists  and  PBX  operators. 
Other  students  type  on  the  electric 
typewriter  and  act  as  secretarial  assist¬ 
ants  to  teachers  (their  work  is  limited 
to  correspondence).  Another  group  of 
students  spends  a  week  on  the  10-key 
adding  machine,  the  full-keyboard 
adding  and  posting  machine,  and  a 
rotary  calculator.  The  remaining  stu¬ 
dents  operate  the  duplicating  ma¬ 
chines  and  act  as  receptionists  in  the 
classroom;  they  assist  in  checking  the 
great  volume  of  paper  work  involved 
in  this  rotation  plan. 

As  a  result  of  this  program,  our 
business  department  is  growing.  This 
year,  out  of  a  class  of  90  sophomores, 
72  are  enrolled  in  typewriting.  The 
shorthand  enrollment  is  up  to  24  stu¬ 
dents.  More  of  the;  “better”  students 
have  an  incentive  to  enroll  in  our 
skill  courses  because  there  is  a  “finish¬ 
ing”  course  to  develop  these  skills  to 
a  higher  level.  This  stenographic  abil¬ 
ity  will  then  aid  them  in  obtaining  a 
college  education  or  in  finding  that 
all-important  first  job. 

The  expansion  of  our  typewriting 
room  and  the  acquisition  of  additional 
machines  was  the  key  to  our  success. 
This  did  not  develop  by  itself.  It  was 
the  result  of  presenting  the  facts  to 
the  administration,  not  once,  but 
again  and  again.  There  is  a  very  apt 
quotation  that  says,  “Ye  have  not  be¬ 
cause  ye  ask  not.”  I  am  convinced 
that  many  a  small-school  business 
department  lacks  machines  because 
the  business  teacher  has  given  up  sell¬ 
ing  his  ideas  to  his  administrator. 


Greetings.  I  hope  your  summer  was  as  won¬ 
derful  as  mine— that  you  now  have  a  headful  of  vistas  and  vignettes  to  "flash 
across  your  inward  eye,”  a  la  William  Wordsworth.  If  they  are  as  enriching 
as  mine— I’m  sure  they  are— we  can  recharge  our  vitality  anytime  by  recall¬ 
ing  one  of  the  peaks  of  our  summer  experiences.  I  don’t  mean  mountain 
peaks,  either,  in  spite  of  one  breathtaking  experience  out  in  colorful  Colo¬ 
rado.  That  was  the  time  I  drove  right  into  a  rainbow— into  a  whole  valley 
of  them— as  I  came  down  out  of  a  bad  hailstorm  up  in  Berthoud  Pass.  No, 
to  me  the  biggest  thrills  of  the  summer  weren’t  those  “rainbows  ’round  my 
shoulder”  nor  the  view  atop  Flagstaff  Mountain.  The  biggest  thrills,  the 
greatest  lifts,  came  from  the  teachers  I  met.  Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I 
don’t  mean  tall,  dark,  and  handsome  teachers— though  that  is  a  thought,  too. 
(Eligible  widowers,  please  form  a  line  on  the  right.) 

What  I  mean  is  that  over  and  over  I  realized  that  teachers  are  terrific 
people.  I’d  like  to  shout  this  from  the  housetops.  (At  least,  I  can  publish  it 
in  a  magazine.)  When  someone  asks  what’s  wrong  with  our  schools,  I  like 
to  think  of  the  teachers  I  met  this  summer.  Teachers  full  of  enthusiasm,  like 
young,  pretty  Terry  Anderson,  who  introduced  herself  to  the  class  with: 
“I’ve  just  taught  one  year— at  Leadville,  altitude,  10,200  feet.  I’m  to  direct 
the  junior  play  next  year,  and  I  don’t  know  a  thing  about  it,  so  I’m  scared  to 
death.  But  it’s  wonderful.”  (With  stars  in  her  eyes  as  she  said  it.) 

Teachers  made  of  pioneer  stuff,  like  Madge  Bassett,  who  ^iteaches  in 
Homer,  Alaska  ( peeled  the  logs  for  her  own  house,  mind  you ) .  She  showed 
us  a  slide  of  a  group  of  high  school  lioys  playing  basketball  on  a  snow- 
packed  court:  “We  don’t  even  have  a  gym.  This  is  where  our  kids  have  to 
practice.  You  can  imagine  the  drubbing  they  t(x)k  playing  their  one  formal 
game  150  miles  away  on  an  indoor  court.  But,  they’re  wonderful!” 

Teachers  like  Thelma  Olson,  who  describes  the  most  important  benefit 
she  gained  from  her  summer  course  as  “the  realization  that  I  must  do  more 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Brookings  (South  Dakota)  High  School.” 

Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  you’re  thinking— that  the  cream  of  the  crop  always 
appears  in  .summer  .schools.  But  have  you  noticed  that  each  summer  more 
and  more  cream-of-the-croppers  are  showing  up  in  scIuhiIs,  as  more  and 
more  teachers  become  dedicated,  professional  persons?  You  may  have  met 
some  of  them  yourself  at  summer  school,  teachers  who  think  about  their 
work  and  their  students  as  Terry,  Madge,  and  Thelma  do.  So,  be  proud  to 
be  a  member  of  such  distinguished  company.  There  are  some  things  that 
are  right  with  our  schools,  too. 


Are  you  alive?  Hamd'’n  Forkner,  who  just  retired  from  Cailumbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  a  simple  test  lor  evaluating  teachers.  He  asks  them:  “What  are 
you  doing  today  that  is  new  or  different  from  what  you  did  last  year,  last 
month,  or  last  week?”  If  the  answer  is  “Nothing  much,”  or  “Nothing  that 
I  can  think  of,”  Doctor  Forkner  removes  his  hat— mentally,  at  least.  “For 
I  realize,”  he  says,  “that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.”  This  test 
can  be  self-administered  daily  by  any  teacher  desiring  to  .stay  alive. 


My  old  home  town.  Floyd  Feusse,  one  of  our  young  instructors  la.st 
year,  adds  the  name  of  each  student’s  home  town  to  his  seating  charts. 
Says  Floyd,  “I  know  Michigan  pretty  well,  and  it  helps  me  get  to  know 
the  student  if  I  am  able  to  say  something  right  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term  about  his  town  or  his  part  of  the  state.  Also,  where  he  comes  from 
is  sometimes  a  pretty  g(K)d  clue  to  other  things  about  him.”  Of  course, 
this  is  not  the  only  kind  of  information  that  will  help  you  to  give  per¬ 
sonalized  attention  to  your  students. 
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tor  in  the  total  experience  of  a  well- 
qualilied  school  business  manager. 
The  alert  business  teacher  who  has 
had  business  experience  is  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  meet  the  experience  require¬ 
ment. 

What  are  the  educational  require¬ 
ments  for  the  positiori?  Most  of  the 
business  ^managers  who  participated 
in  the  study  agreed  that  a  bachelor’s 
degree  was  the  minimum  educational 
requirement.  Many  of  them  have,  of 
course,  had  considerable  training  be¬ 
yond  the  bachelor’s  degree.  Some  of 
the  favorite  courses  recommended  by 
the  business  managers  included 
school  law,  public  schord  finance, 
economics,  accounting,  insurance, 
purchasing,  educational  administra¬ 
tion,  and  business  administration. 

TTie  well-prepared  business  teach¬ 
er  has  already  completed  many  of 
these  courses.  The  ones  he  needs  as 
additional  preparation  are  available  in 
the  graduate  schmd  business-manage¬ 
ment  program  offered  by  many  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  qualifications  for  a  school  busi¬ 
ness  manager  fit  almost  perfectly  the 
well-trained  business  teacher.  He  has 
had  the  background  training.  He  has 
probably  completed  most  of  the 


A  STUDENT  TEACHER  TRIES  HER 


observing  what  1  was  doing— and  all 
went  well.  I  had  them  do  the  setup 
once  or  twice  on  scrap  paper  and  then 
do  the  letters.  It  worked.  /  had  finally 
taught  them  something. 

But,  the  very  next  day,  in  one  of 
the  advanced  typing  classes,  I  told 
my  students  to  type  with  “no  ac¬ 
curacy.’’  Tliey  all  laughed  and  agreed 
it  would  Ik*  easy  to  do.  Of  course,  I 
had  to  laugh  at  my  mistake,  too.  An¬ 
other  day,  I  told  the  cla.ss  to  type  for 
one  minute  under  my  timing.  Then  I 
l)egan  working  at  the  blackl)oard  and 
forgot  the  students  were  being  timed. 
Finally,  1  l(X)ked  at  the  watch  and 
then  at  the  class.  'They  all  realized  that 
the  "minute”  was  too  long;  and  I 
did,  too,  as  .scxm  as  I  looked  at  their 
faces.  I  again  had  to  laugh  with  the 
class  at  the  mistake  I  had  made.  I 
have  found  that  a  teacher,  even 
though  she  is  only  a  student  teacher. 


courses  recommended  in  the  training 
program.  He  has  undoubtedly  had 
diversified  business  experience  at 
some  time  during  his  working  days. 
Having  had  business-teaching  exper¬ 
ience,  he  understands  the  problems 
of  the  classroom,  the  school,  and  the 
c'ommunity  from  the  educator’s  view¬ 
point.  He  has  certainly  learned  how 
to  get  along  with  his  colleagues,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  students,  and  parents. 
He  is  all  set  for  the  logical  promo¬ 
tional  step  from  business  teacher  or 
business-department  head  to  school 
business  manager. 

Very  often  the  promotion  takes 
place  within  the  same  school  system. 
Since  there  is  a  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  salary  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  work,  however,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  works  out  Iretter  when 
the  promotion  takes  the  individual  to 
another  school  system.  But  whether 
it  involves  the  same  or  a  different 
school  system,  the  step  up  from  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  to  school  business  man¬ 
ager  is  a  natural  one  that  should  be 
investigated  by  all  business  teachers 
who  are  interested  in  school  adminis¬ 
tration.  Fortunately,  this  field  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  men  only;  women 
are  entering  it  in  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  numbers. 


WINGS  (Continued  from  page  21) 


must  laugh  at  her  own  mistakes  in 
order  to  keep  on  top  of  her  class  and 
in  order  to  let  everyone  know  that 
she  is  human  and  can  laugh,  too,  once 
in  a  while.  The  important  thing  to 
know  is  when  to  stop. 

But  there  are  also  pleasant  mem¬ 
ories  of  my  student-teaching  days. 
One  of  these  was  the  experience  of 
taking  a  class  on  a  field  trip.  The 
supei'vising  teacher  managed  this, 
while  I  assisted.  First,  she  called  the 
office  manager  of  a  local  meat-packing 
plant,  making  an  apixiintment  for  a 
group  to  see  the  offices.  After  getting 
the  principal’s  approval  for  the  trio, 
she  asked  the  class  how  many  would 
like  to  go.  She  then  called  the  office 
manager  again  and  told  him  how 
many  students  to  expect.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  on  how  to  get  to 
the  plant  and  where  to  go  uixm  ar¬ 
rival  there.  This  project  was  most 


If  the  alert  business  teacher  had 
c-ollected  the  foregoing  information 
for  the  btmefit  of  his  students,  what 
would  he  tell  them  to  do  next?  He 
would  advise  them  to  talk  to  counsel¬ 
ors  in  this  field  in  major  colleges  and 
universities.  He  would  urge  them  to 
talk  to  school  business  managers  in 
nearby  school  systems.  He  might 
even  suggest  that  they  join  the  pro¬ 
fessional  group  interested  in  this  field 
—the  Association  of  School  Business 
Officials  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada— since  business  teachers  are 
eligible  to  join.  He  would  suggest  that 
they  read  the  publications  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  activities  of  this  associ¬ 
ation.  He  would  certainly  urge  them 
to  think  it  over  carefully  and  then 
take  action. 

The  business  teacher  should  follow 
the  same  advice  he  would  give  his 
students.  He  might  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
school  administration  and  the  much 
wider  scope  of  operations  than  the 
classroom  provides.  He  might  wel¬ 
come  the  assumption  of  different  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  the  challenge  of 
constantly  solving  new  management 
problems.  If  he  is  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  teacher,  he  can  Ijecome  a  suc¬ 
cessful  school  business  manager 
—many  before  him  have  done  so. 


worth  while  to  me  because,  although 
I  had  gone  on  field  trips  as  a  student, 
I  had  never  realized  all  the  work  in¬ 
volved  in  sponsoring  such  a  trip  for 
high  school  students. 

These  have  been  some  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  experiences  that  I  shall  always 
remember.  These  practice-teaching 
days  were  most  enjoyable,  and  I  know 
that  I  gained  much  from  them.  I  am 
positive  that  I  will  be  happy  as  a 
business  teacher.  I  honestly  l>elieve 
that  a  teacher’s  enjoyment,  or  lack 
of  enjoyment,  comes  from  the  class 
she  is  teaching.  The  students  can 
make  it  so  easv  for  you  if  they  accept 
you— and  so  difficult  for  you  if  they 
do  not.  I  have  learned  that  there  are 
many  things  to  be  done  in  a  classroom, 
and  that  sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to 
accomplish  all  that  you  planned  to  do. 
This  ability,  like  all  others,  comes 
only  with  practice. 
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observed— and  those  with  the  fewest 
failures— are  those  who  are  constantly 
marking  up  the  board  with  T-accounts 
and  other  illustrations. 

Supplementary  Materials.  Untor- 
tunately,  some  teachers  fail  to  use 
supplementary  materials  that  would 
help  to  create  a  little  student  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Motivation  is  half 
the  battle.  We  should  occasionally 
get  away  from  routine  by  using  films, 
filmstrips,  opaque  projectors,  and 
F’ederal  tax  kits.  We  should  secure 
business  forms  and  actual  sets  of 
bookkeeping  records  to  present  and 
discuss  in  class. 

Tests.  All  too  often  we  give  a  test, 
grade  it,  tell  the  students  their  scores, 
and  then  forget  about  it.  Instead  of 
forgetting  about  it,  we  need  to  do 
some  analyzing.  A  well-constructed 
test  is  supposed  to  tell  the  teacher 
how  good  a  job  he  has  done  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  items  covered  on  the  test.  If 
the  test  indicates  that  the  teacher 
fell  down  on  teaching  “merchandise 
inventory  adjustment,”  for  instance, 
he  should  go  back  and  try  again. 
Most  teachers,  though  (and  I’ve  been 
guilty,  too),  grade  papers  with  a  key 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  importance  of  students’  under¬ 
standing  each  new  principle  stiuhed, 
Ijecause  of  the  fact  that  it  will  lie 
used  repeatedly  from  that  point  on 
in  his  lx)okkeeping.  It  is  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  determine  what  we 
failed  to  get  across  to  the  majority 
of  the  elms  and  to  try  again— by  a 
different  approach,  perhaps— to  teach 
that  point  before  going  forward. 

Who's  Fooling  Whom? 

I’ve  laid  most  of  the  blame  at  the 
feet  of  the  teacher.  I  lielieve  that’s 
where  it  l)ek)ngs,  and  I  know  that  in 
some  ways  I’m  no  less  guilty  than 
any  other  teacher.  I  l)elieve  we  can 
all  do  a  lot  to  cut  down  on  the  “death 
rate”  in  a  course  that  really  is  not 
hard  enough  to  deserve  the  “killer” 
nickname  and  we  can  do  it  without 
handing  out  grades  as  a  gift.  (I’m 
rather  notorious  in  my  school  for  not 
doing  so.) 

Shall  we  stop  and  analyze  ourselves 
when  the  per  cent  of  F’s  and  D’s 
becomes  too  large,  or  shall  we  jiist 
continue  to  let  the  students  and  pub¬ 
lic  believe  that  the  course  is  a  difficult 
one  in  order  to  cover  up  our  own 
weaknesses?  You  tell  me. 


Your  educational  background/  your  teach¬ 
ing  experience,  and  the  classroom  situation  to  which  you  are  assigned  this 
year  will  all  greatly  influence  your  approach  to  teaching  shorthand.  Philoso¬ 
phies  and  procedures  will  differ  in  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  on 
both  the  high  school  and  college  levels.  In  our  seven-teacher  business-educa¬ 
tion  department  in  Vestal,  New  York,  for  example,  we  employ  the  Gregg 
Simplified  functional  reading  approach,  using  the  second  edition  of  the 
.series.  It  will  be  to  this  system,  then,  that  I  will  refer  in  this  column  during 
the  coming  months. 

As  I  traveled  to  the  Pacific  by  trailer  this  summer,  I  often  wished  I  could 
talk  with  shorthand  teachers  along  the  way.  Why  are  we  so  reluctant  to 
discuss  teaching?  We  begin  with,  “Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  talk  shop  for  a 
second?”  Yet  we  will  talk  forever  alxnit  excessive  rain!  Let’s  not  forget  our 
profession,  our  books  and  magazines  and  syllabuses.  Let’s  continue  to  attend 
workshops  and  conferences.  Let’s  talk  “shop.”  It  will  lead  to  professional 
growth. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  your  beginning  class.  Have  you  spotted  yet  any 
students  who  are  going  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  a  few  who  may  end  up  in 
the  office-  or  clerical-practice  group?  Perhaps  your  school  has  a  program 
for  the  selection  of  shorthand  students.  Our  ninth-grade  general-business 
teacher  carefully  works  out  a  profile  of  each  student  early  in  the  spring. 
It  covers  many  areas,  including  the  desire  to  learn,  work  habits,  basic 
Engli.sh  ability,  handwriting  legibility,  general  intelligence  and  aptitude. 
These  profiles  are  u.sed  by  the  guidance  division,  together  with  records, 
observations,  and  parental  conferences.  You  may  lie  surprised,  but  this  does 
not  give  us  a  select  group,  for  we  enroll  any  student  who  wants  to  take 
shorthand.  We  would  much  rather  have  five  students  in  a  first-year  class 
who  do  not  belong  there  than  bypass  even  one  student  who  does  belong. 

The  first  month  is  vital.  Make  your  enthusiasm  contagious  from  the  first 
minute.  Tell  your  students  how  glad  you  are  that  they  have  chosen  short¬ 
hand.  Outline  the  unlimited  opportunities  in  the  field.  And,  most  of  all, 
convince  them  that  shorthand  is  easy— even  if  only  half  of  your  own  heart 
believes  it!  If  you  are  using  the  reading  approach,  you  are  sold  on  it.  If  you 
have  yet  to  try  it,  take  courage  and  experiment.  It  isn’t  half  so  radical  as 
some  of  the  new  Paris  fashions.  Begin  with  a  modified  approach,  remember¬ 
ing  always  that  the  Ijest  method  for  you  is  the  one  by  which  you  get  the  top 
results  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Take  a  lesson  a  day  after  the  fir.st  week  or  two.  Until  then,  a  lesson  a 
day  is  a  little  like  throwing  a  child  into  a  lake  and  expecting  him  to  swim. 
On  the  other  hand,  covering  only  a  half  lesson  a  day  beyond  Chapter  I  is 
like  insisting  that  the  child  cling  to  an  inner  tube  long  after  he  should  be 
swimming. 

Try  this  technique  early  in  the  course.  It  streamlines  the  two-finger 
method  of  study.  Give  each  student  an  index  card  and  a  sturdy  rubber  band. 
Have  him  wrap  the  rubber  band  (lengthwise)  around  the  corresponding 
key  pages  in  the  back  of  the  book— he  slips  the  card  under  the  band  so  that 
it  covers  the  next  words  to  be  read.  The  student  first  spells  any  outline  he 
does  not  recognize.  Then,  if  spelling  does  not  give  him  the  word,  he  turns 
quickly  (with  a  flip  of  his  thumb)  to  the  key  at  the  back  of  the  Ixwk. 
Lowering  the  card,  he  moves  his  right  forefinger,  which  is  anchored  on  the 
last  puzzling  outline,  to  the  new  one.  Allow  five  minutes  at  the  end  of  each 
period  for  this  different  method  of  practice.  On  a  warm  September  day, 
the  frequent  back-and-forth  moving  of  the  middle  of  the  book  will  even 
create  a  cooling  stir  of  air— and  you  can  take  a  deep  breath,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  you’re  off  to  a  flying  start. 
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Business  Law 


mVINa  KOSBNBLUM 

WILLIAM  PITT  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK  2.  N  Y. 


(  WAS  STILL  A  MINOR  TWAT  WAS  lUt  DAY 
WHEN  I  SIGNED  BEFORE  YOU 


MAY  THE  BUYER  GET  HIS  DEPOSIT  BACK? 


Announcer:  When  does  a  minor  become  an  adult?  That  is  the  problem 
of  these  two  people  we  meet  at  a  used  car  lot.  Listen  to  the  young 
man’s  reasoning  and  then  determine  the  rights  of  both  parties. 

Jack:  Remember  me?  I  was  in  here  yesterday  to  buy  a  car. 

Dl:aler:  Sure,  I  remember  you.  You  gave  me  a  deposit  on  that  ’57 
Chevrolet,  a  very  fine  buy.  I’m  sure  your  folks  will  agree  when 
they  see  it. 

Jac:k:  Well,  they  don’t— but  that  isn’t  the  point. 

Dealer:  Oh,  don’t  let  that  worry  you.  If  they  won’t  help  you  pay, 
we  can  still  arrange  something.  We’ll  give  you  more  time  to  pay. 
Would  you  like  a  few  more  months? 

Jack:  No.  That’s  not  what  I  mean. 

Dealer:  If  that’s  not  bothering  you,  then  you  have  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Your  car’s  all  ready— greased,  oil  changed,  and  polished. 
Just  step  right  in  and  drive  it  oflF  the  lot. 

Jac;k:  But  I  don’t  want  to  drive  it  ofiE  the  lot.  I  don’t  want  the  car. 
I’ve  changed  my  mind,  and  I  want  my  money  back. 

Dealer:  Oh,  no.  It’s  all  yours.  You  signed  for  it  yesterday.  It  belongs 
to  you. 

Jack  :  Sure,  I  signed.  But  I  wasn’t  twenty-one.  Today  is  my  twenty- 
first  birthday— and  since  I  was  a  minor  when  I  signed  yesterday. 
I’m  not  bound. 

Announcer:  What  do  you  think?  Is  Jack  bound  by  his  contract? 


DECISION:  Jack  is  hound.  According  to  law,  a  minor  becomes  an 
adult  on  the  day  before  his  twenty-first  birthday. 


OPEN  A  SCHOOL  STORE 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

there  is  no  pay  and  no  credit,  but 
the  work  appears  on  each  student’s 
extracurricular  record.  Let  me  add 
that  we  always  have  more  requests 
for  store  jobs  than  we  can  fill. 

Each  non-DE  student  is  given  in¬ 
structions  in  cashiering,  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  stock  keeping,  etc.  He  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  DE  student 
in  charge  of  his  period.  These  DE 
workers  notify  the  manager  of  the 
apprentices’  weak  pioints,  whereupon 
retraining  takes  place  and  close  su¬ 
pervision  beciimes  the  rule.  From 
this  freshman  and  sophomore  group 
of  apprentices,  we  attempt  to  get 
the  extra  recruitment  for  our  retail¬ 
ing  program.  Many  new  DE  students 
had  never  thought  of  retail  training 
until  working  in  the  school  store. 

A  public-address  system  reaches 
into  every  classroom  in  our  school. 
We  use  it  to  broadcast  short  sales 
“pitches”  and  factual  information 
about  the  store.  These  announce¬ 
ments  are  written  by  store  workers. 

Once  a  year,  we  duplicate  a  list¬ 
ing  of  the  stock  we  have  available 
and  the  price  of  each  article.  We 
distribute  this  list  to  each  home  room 
to  be  posted  on  its  bulletin  board. 
We  also  use  our  own  “Main  Street 
window”  (which  faces  the  corridor 
in  school)  for  sales  displays. 

A  lot  of  work  goes  on  behind  the 
sc'enes,  too.  Every  item  in  the  store 
has  a  unit  control  card  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  number.  The  quantity  of 
each  item  is  marked  on  the  card, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  day  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  items  sold  is  sub¬ 
tracted  from  this  amount.  Whenever 
new  deliveries  are  made,  this  new 
amount  is  added  to  the  card. 

Our  cash  register  records  each 
sale,  the  unit  control  number,  and 
the  classification.  We  have  eight 
classifications:  paper  goods,  subject- 
review  books,  clothing,  school-spirit 
items,  pens  and  pencils,  books,  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  and  city  sales  tax. 

Each  team  of  three  students  starts 
the  day  with  $15  in  change  to  see 
them  through  their  periods  of  bus¬ 
iness.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  the 
team  closes  the  store,  tallies  the 
sales,  and  registers  as  if  the  day  has 
ended.  This  gives  each  student  ex¬ 
tra  training  in  cash-register  work  and 
tally  techniques.  We  do  have  short¬ 
ages  and  overages,  but  we  attempt 
to  keep  them  at  a  minimum. 
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Here  is  the  way  we  set  up  our 
daily  cash  record  in  six  columns: 

,  A.  Amount  on  the  cash  register  tape 
at  the  start  of  the  period. 

B.  Amount  on  the  tape  at  the 
close  of  the  period. 

C.  DifiFerence  between  A  and  B; 
i.e.,  the  actual  sales. 

D.  Actual  deposit  made  in  deposit 
bag  and  locked  away  by  student. 

E.  Short. 

F.  Over. 

This  form  is  filed  by  each  period’s 
group  and  the  money  placed  in  a 
deposit  box.  The  cash-register  tape 
is  attached  so  the  books  may  be 
checked  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Although  local  purchasing  from  lo¬ 
cal  jobbers  is  the  best  practice,  some¬ 
times  items  cannot  be  obtained  from 
these  sources.  There  are  probably 
hundreds  of  sources  available  to  you 
through  the  yellow  pages  of  the 
phone  book,  through  local  merchants, 
etc.  (A  few  companies  do  business 
exclusively  with  college  and  high 
school  stores.)  The  listing  below  may 
help  those  who  have  had  difficulty 
finding  sources  of  merchandise. 
Examination  review  books: 
Republic  Book  Company,  115  East 
53  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cambridge  Book  Company,  6  Va- 
rick  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Education  Press,  222 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

College  Entranc'e  Book  Company, 
222  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Plastic  coated  book  covers: 

Colad  Company,  Seneca  Street, 
BufiFalo,  N.  Y. 

All  American  Ascorp,  111  North 
3  Street,  Brooklyn  N.  Y. 

Huber  Allied,  158  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pencils  {hig,h  school  engraved): 
LowHl  Pencil  Company,  110 
Greene  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

All  American  Ascorp  (see  above) 
Loose-leaf  binders: 

Trussel  Book  Company,  16  Cottage 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Wire-O  Corporation,  387  Mansion 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A  school  store  helps  DE  students 
learn  about  the  managerial  problems 
of  the  store  owner.  It  enables  them 
to  make  decisions  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  gives  them  responsibilities 
they  could  not  achieve  elsewhere. 
A  store  requires  a  little  extra  work- 
no,  a  lot  of  extra  work— but  it  is  a 
rewarding  experience  that  benefits 
the  teacher,  the  students,  the  school, 
and  the  town,  all  at  the  same  time. 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Author’s  Note:  Just  to  be  different,  the  theme  for  this  years  column  will 
be  office  customs.  If  these  situations  are  not  found  in  the  average  textbook, 
perhaps  it  is  because  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  put  them  there.  Some 
teachers  may  wish  to  censor  the  material  before  using  it  in  class,  especially 
if  they  wish  to  protect  their  .students  from  any  nonacademic  thoughts.  I  have 
deliberately  tried  to  provide  dictation  material  that  is  amusing  hut  not 
hilarious.  If  it  were  hilariotus,  students  would  he  laughing  too  hard  to  hear 
the  dictation. 

The  first  office  cwstom  concerns  the  coffee  break.  Nine  other  customs  will 
be  discussed  during  the  year.  Each  column  will  he  marked  off  in  groups  of 
20  standard  words  and  may  be  dictated  at  any  desired  Sf)eed. 


1.  The  Coffee  Break 

The  coffee  break  is  an  established  American  institution.  It  is  more  recent, 
more  popular,  more  time’ -consuming,  and  more  abused  than  work  itself. 
Since  coffee  breaks  are  provided  everywhere,  you  must  show  management* 
how  skillful  you  are  at  this  pastime.  No  matter  how  urgent  something  is, 
for  instance,  stop  for  coffee  breaks  promptly.’  This  shows  efficiency.  Catch 
up  on  all  office  gossip  during  the  break  and  create  additional  gossip.’  This 
shows  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  initiative.  Do  not  hurry  back  from  coffee 
breaks.  There  are  several’  important  reasons  for  this  suggestion.  One,  you 
might  be  all  alone  when  you  do  get  back.  Two,  you  might  get*  indigestion 
from  too  much  hurrying.  Three,  you  might  find  your  boss  in  the  middle  of 
three  phone  calls  and  five  visitors^  as  he  struggles  to  finish  the  letter  you 
left  in  the  typewriter.  If  you  wish  to  find  other  opportunities*  to  let  your 
boss  know  how  much  you  work,  remember  that  he  appreciates  you  best 
when  you  are  gone. 

Occasionally*  a  young  graduate  from  a  reputable  school  finds  herself  in 
an  office  that  does  not  have  a  coffee’*  break.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how 
this  could  happen  in  modem  times,  however,  since  graduates  today  know 
about”  interviews  and  the  importance  of  asking  pre-interview  questions. 
One  of  these,  perhaps  the  most  important”  question,  is  “Do  you  have 
coffee  breaks  in  your  office?’’  Never,  never  let  a  company  interviewer  hire 
you”  without  having  to  answer  a  few  intelligent  questions.  You  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  employee  have  certain”  American  privileges  you  must  fight  for.  If  you 
give  up  too  easily,  management  may  think  you  have  no’*  resourcefulness, 
no  knowledge  of  actual  business  conditions,  or  no  personal  pride.  Follow 
this  advice  and’*  you  11  be  blessed  with  many  coffee  breaks,  some  of  them, 
even,  on  your  own  time  at  home.  (334) 


Preview  Outlines 


•  Established,  American,  institution,  abused,  for  instance,  initiative,  you 
might  be,  indigestion.  Occasionally,  to  understand,  pre-interview,  one  of 
these,  do  you  have,  intelligent,  resourcefulness. 
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ONLY  THE  BEGINNING 


■  STARTED  my  secretarial  career  at 
seventeen,  fresh  from  high  school. 
My  shortliand  teacher,  a  sweet,  mild- 
mannered^  lady,  had  repeatedly 
spoken  about  “out  in  the  business 
world.”  As  she  had  explained  the  term, 

1  had  thought^  that  it  meant  I  would 
be  sitting  near  the  desk  of  an  impres¬ 
sive,  elderly  executive.  I  would  take 
evenly*  paced  dictation  at  the  re¬ 
quired  words  per  minute,  type  letters, 
and  answer  the  phone. 

I  would  have  given  up  at*  the  start 
had  I  known  that  during  the  next 
twenty  years  I  would  be  secretary  to 
ten  different  executives— “eight  men 
and  two  women.  I  would  have  been 
further  horrified  had  I  known  that,  in 
addition  to  being  a*  secretary,  I 
would  have  to  know  about  the  duties 
of  a  nurse,  ticket  seller,  musician, 
radio^  technician,  human  -  relations 
counselor,  and  merchant. 

1  soon  discovered  that  being  a  good 
secretary  is*  like  learning  to  dance 
expertly.  To  become  a  good  dancer,  a 
girl  must  learn  to  follow  her  partner 
easily— “whether  he's  light  on  his  feet 
or  clumsy,  whether  he  steps  on  her 
feet  or  kicks  her  ankles.  If  she  dances 
with  ten*®  different  men,  every  girl 
knows  that  her  own  dancing  is  varied 
in  ten  different  ways. 

So  it  is  with  a**  secretary.  Almost 
more  important  than  the  best  combi¬ 
nation  of  shorthand,  typing,  and  book¬ 
keeping  skills  is**  the  ability  to  be 
adaptable  to  many  situations  and  peo¬ 
ple.  She  must  adapt  herself  to**  the 
boss  and  to  his  line  of  work  in  a  way 
that  is  not  noticeable.  Learning  to 
dance  is  simple  by  comparison!** 

Of  course,  I  didn’t  know  most  of 
this  at  the  beginning.  I  went  to  the 
employment  agency  and  secured*®  a 
job  in  the  office  of  a  local  grand  opera 
company.  The  job  had  a  social  as  well 
as  a*®  business  side.  Season  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  purchased  by  many  "first 
families”  whose  patronage  we  valued. 
The  families*^  were  extremely  choosy 
about  their  seat  reservations.  Helping 
them  make  their  selections,  keeping 
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records,  and'*  doing  the  bookkeeping 
were  all  part  of  my  work.  In  addition, 
famous  artists  came  in  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts.  Chorus*®  singers  had  to  be 
auditioned  and  notes  taken. 

Wlien  the  actual  performance  came, 
I  had  many  duties  backstage.*®  My 
efficient  and  talented  employer  ex¬ 
pected  me  to  be  a  gracious  hostess, 
never  to  make  an**  error  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  money,  and  to  write  excel¬ 
lent  letters.  At  the  opera  performance, 
I  was  not**  to  be  an  awkward  seven¬ 
teen-year-old,  but  a  lovely  evening- 
gowned  assistant. 

When  the  opera  comp.vny**  folded 
after  four  years,  my  employer  secured 
a  job  for  me  as  secretary  to  a  cele¬ 
brated**  orchestra  conductor  (no,  it 
wasn't  Arturo  Toscanini).  Being  sec¬ 
retary  to  a  famous  orchestra*®  leader  is 
a  story  in  itself!  But  it’s  enough  to  say 
that  instead  of  catering  to  the  public, 
I**  had  to  learn  to  keep  people  out— 
politely  but  firmly. 

The  emphasis  was  on  adjusting  to 
the  somewhat*'*  temperamental  moods 
of  a  genius  who  would  tolerate  no 
clerical  mistakes.  He  expected  wor¬ 
shipful**  devotion,  expert  shorthand, 
and  an  understanding  of  music— not 
only  from  nine  to  five,  but  sometimes 
from  nine  to*®  nine!  I  basked  in  his 
reflected  glory  for  nearly  three  years 
before  he  resigned  from  the  orchestra 
and  left  for*®  the  West  Coast. 

By  this  time,  I  had  risen  in  the 
business  world;  the  name  of  my  for¬ 
mer  employer  was  magic.  Within**  a 
week  after  the  job  with  him  ended,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  orchestra  offered®*  me  a  job  with  a 
local  radio  station.  I  became  the  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  program  director. 

Gone**  was  my  suave,  smooth- 
mannered  genius  of  an  employer.  Now 
I  was  working  for  a  brusque  little  man 
who  constantly**  smoked  an  unpleas¬ 
ant-smelling  cigar.  Here  the  need  for 
dignity  was  gone.  I  had  to  \mleam 
much  of  it  to  be'®  a  “good  kid”  around 


the  free,  easy  give-and-take  joking  of 
the  radio  announcers.  It  took  a  little 
doing,**  but  I  managed  it.  And  some¬ 
how  I  learned  to  do  my  work  with 
the  radio  blaring  either  noisy  commer¬ 
cials**  or  heart-rending  soap  operas. 
“Feeds,”  “logs,”  and  “sustainings”  be¬ 
came  everyday  language. 

Later,  I  switched  to**  the  engineer¬ 
ing  end  of  the  radio  business.  'There  I 
worked  for  a  plump,  short  man  in 
charge  of  the  control  rooms.**  But  he 
was  more  radio  engineer  than  he  was 
executive.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
technical  dictation— *®and  I  had  to 
type  out  six  reports  with  three  copies 
every  time  the  station  went  off  the  air 
for  one  minute!** 

The  war  came,  my  husband  was 
sent  to  an  army  base  in  Florida,  and  I 
went  with  him.  We  were  located**  in 
a  small  country  town  in  which  there 
was  little  or  no  business  activity.  A 
secretarial  job  was**  almost  impossible 
to  find. 

To  have  something  to  do,  I  helped 
out  “for  free”  in  the  Selective  Service 
Office**  (Draft  Board).  It  was  run  by 
the  local  clerk,  who  was  a  woman. 
Sending  men  off  tp  war  is  a  compli¬ 
cated  and*®  often  heartbreaking  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Government  required  end¬ 
less  forms  and  much  data. 

The  hardest  part  was  seeing  the*® 
boys  off  at  the  bus  station.  They 
would  be  an  oddly  assorted  group  of 
mostly  farm  boys.  'Their  wives,  sweet¬ 
hearts,  and  mothers*'*  would  cling  to 
them  until  the  last  minute  before  they 
had  to  board  the  bus  for  the  induction 
center.  'Then  we**  would  go  back  to 
the  office  and  begin  all  over  again 
with  another  group.  Being  a  secretary 
in*®  that  office  took  more  heart  than 
shorthand  ability. 

After  a  time,  my  husband  and  I 
were  transferred  across  the®®  State  to 
a  major  city.  During  the  war,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  secretaries  was  great.  When 
I  applied  for  a  job®*  in  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  only  question  they 
asked  after  looking  at  my  application 
was,  “Could  you  begin®*  right  now?” 
Of  course  I  could— and  so  I  became 
secretary  to  the  headman  in  a  good- 
sized  department  store®*  that  has  since 
grown  into  a  chain  of  stores. 

'The  great  need  for  secretarial  help 
and  my  “northern”  energy  made®*  a 
happy  combination.  Few  holidays, 
long  hours,  night  openings  of  the 
(Continued  at  bottom  of  next  column) 
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NE  OF  THE  THINGS  Susan 
liked  about  the  job  was  the  way 
people  perked  up  when  she  said  she 
worked  for  Kids,  Incorporated.  ^ 

“Kids,  Incorporated?  What’s  that?" 
they’d  ask.  'Then  Susan  would  explain, 
“It’s  a  nonprofit  organization^  that 
helps  children  who  are  in  trouble  or 
without  homes.  You  know,  like  the 
Heart  Association  or  the  Cancer®  So¬ 
ciety.  Only  we  specialize  in  children. 
We  run  campaigns  for  fund  raising, 
sponsor  summer  camps— things  like 
that.”^ 

“What  do  you  do  there?”  they’d 
ask  next,  and  here  her  tone  would 
sour  a  little. 

Oh,  the  job  of  working  as  private 
secretary®  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the  pub¬ 
licity  director,  was  an  important  one. 
But  the  pesty,  mean  slave  driver®  of 
a  boss  could  get  anybody’s  spirits 
down. 

“Miss  Coleman.” 

Susan  winced  now  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice  and  quickly'^  rolled  the  letter 
she  had  just  finished  typing  out  of 
the  machine.  'The  letter  had  taken 
less  than  ten  minutes*  to  transcribe— 
practically  a  world’s  record!  “Old 
fuddy-duddy,”  however,  couldn’t  wait 
for  her  to  bring  it  in.®  He  had  to  go 
hollering  for  it. 

Leaving  her  desk,  Susan  took  the 
letter  into  his  adjoining  oflBce.  He^® 
was  seated  in  his  swivel  chair  by 
the  window,  peering  through  thick- 
lensed  glasses  at  some  speech  he  was 
preparing  for^^  the  mayor’s  banquet. 
He  was  always  deeply  engrossed  in 
his  work,  Susan  thou^t.  Sometimes 
she  wondered  if  he  was^®  really 
human. 

Finally  he  turned  in  his  chair  and 
looked  up  at  her,  blinking— another 
habit  that  he  had.  Taking'*  the  letter 
from  her,  he  read  it  carefully,  frown¬ 
ing  once  or  twice.  Finally,  to  Susan’s 
relief,  he  reached  over'^  and  signed 
it  without  a  comment. 

“Get  that  out  special  delivery, 
please.  Now,  you  still  have  that  letter 


store,  and  the  ever-increasing  pres¬ 
sure®®  to  obtain  new  business  made 
some  of  my  former  jobs  look  like  play. 

Being  a  secretary  in  a  retail®*  store 
is  like  pouring  water  into  a  bucket 
with  a  large  hole  in  it— and  even  now 
I’m  continuing  to®^  pour!  High  mark¬ 
up,  low  markdown,  improved  gross 
margin  and  profit  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  And  the  boss  doesn’t  say®*  “good 
morning.”  He  says,  “What  were  yes¬ 
terday’s  sales?” 

Shorthand  and  typing  are  important 
necessities  to  a  secretary—®®  most  cer¬ 
tainly  they  are-but  the  phase  of 
“learning  to  dance”  is  important,  too. 
And  I’ve  learned  many  a  polka®*  in 
my  secretarial  life.  (1206) 


The 

Slave 

Driver 

RAYMOND  DREYFACK 

to  the'®  Rotary  Club,  and  I’ll  need 
that  report  for  Mr.  Graham- make 
four  copies.  Ill  be  working  late  to¬ 
night.” 

Back  at'®  her  desk,  Susan  smold¬ 
ered  with  resentment.  Less  than  two 
hours  to  quitting  time  with  a  three- 
hour  job  ahead  of  her.  He"  had  said, 
“Ill  be  working  late  tonight.”  Nat¬ 
urally.  When  didn't  he  work  late? 

Cyrus  W.  Phillips,  Susan'*  thought. 
He  even  sounded  like  a  heartless  old 
fogy.  She  glanced  at  her  calendar. 
It  was  amazing.  Four  months  since'® 
she  first  started  with  him,  and  she 
was  still  here. 

“If  you  last  a  week,  itll  be  a 
miracle.”  That’s  what  tlie  girls  in®* 
the  steno  pool  had  told  her  when  she 
had  taken  the  job.  She  was  crazy  to 
take  it,  they  had  said.  But  at  the 
time,®'  the  idea  of  a  promotion  and 
raise  had  been  too  tempting  to  turn 
down.  Now  she  knew  that  all  things 
have  their  price,®®  and  the  price  of 
working  for  old  Phillips  was  not 
worth  it. 

After  rushing  through  her  final  as¬ 
signments,  and  working®*  fifteen 
minutes  past  quitting  time  in  the  bar¬ 
gain,  Susan  decided  that  once  and 
for  all  she  was  going  to  make®'*  a 
change— raise  and  promotion  notwith¬ 
standing.  She  had  had  enough.  'They 
could  fire  her  if  they  wanted  to,  but 
in  the®®  morning  she  would  march  in¬ 
to  Personnel  and  request  a  transfer  to 
another  department. 

'The  next  day  was  rainy.®®  Susan 
always  arrived  at  work  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  early,  but  instead  of  appre¬ 
ciating  her  promptness,®'  Mr.  Phillips 
took  it  for  granted.  He  was  at  her 
desk  a  half  minute  after  her  arrival, 
not  even®*  giving  her  a  chance  to  get 
her  coat  off.  She  was  certain  that  if 
she  came  an  hour  early,  he’d  take  that 
for  granted,®®  too. 

Mr.  Phillips  blinked  at  her  and 
waved  a  copy  of  last  night’s  report  in 
her  face.  “How  many  copies  did  you** 
make.  Miss  Coleman?” 


“Four.” 

“Hmmm.”  He  screwed  up  his  eyes 
at  her.  “Thought  I  asked  for  five.” 

“You  asked  for  four,  Mr.  Phillips,” 
she  answered*'  coldly. 

“I  see.  Well,  it’s  no  matter.  Rtm  off 
another  copy  on  the  photocopying 
machine.  I’d  like*®  Mr.  Hawthorne  to 
see  these  figures.”  Dropping  the  re¬ 
port  on  her  desk,  he  limped  back  to 
his  oflBce.  He  had  some**  trouble  with 
his  foot,  and  on  damp  days  like  today 
he  had  a  tendency  to  limp. 

Susan  took  off  her  coat  and  hung** 
it  up  with  angry,  abrupt  motions. 
You’d  think  she  was  a  machine,  the 
way  he  treated  her.  All  he  had  to  do 
was*®  push  a  button,  and,  like  a  me¬ 
chanical  toy,  she’d  go  into  action. 
Never  a  word  of  thanks  if  she  stayed** 
overtime  or  a  word  of  praise  for  the 
good  work  she  did.  But  just  let  her 
make  an  error— oh,  brother— she’d  hear 
about*'  that  soon  enough.  Yes  sir, 
Susan  decided,  she  wasn’t  going  to 
wait  until  she  could  cool  off.  She 
had  had  it.** 

Surprisingly  enough,  Mary  Car- 
stairs  did  not  seem  at  all  surprised 
when  Susan  blurted  out  her  story. 

At  thirty,*®  Mary  was  already  as¬ 
sistant  personnel  director  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  She  was  wise  and  experienced** 
and  listened  patiently  to  Susan’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  transfer.  Then  she  took 
out  Susan’s  personnel  record  and*' 
looked  it  over. 

“Four  months  to  the  day.  That’s  the 
longest  anyone  has  stayed  with  Mr. 
Phillips  in  the  last  two  years.”*® 

Susan  was  surprised  by  this  frank 
statement,  but  she  did  not  comment. 

“There  are  two  openings,”  Mary 
continued.  “Mr.^*  Thompson  in  ac¬ 
counting  is  looking  for  a  secretary, 
and  so  is  Mr.  Lewis.  Take  your 
choice.” 

Susan**  frowned.  “Is  it  that  easy?” 

Mary  smiled  gently.  “For  you  it  is. 
Here,  read  this.”  She  handed  Susan 
her  own  personnel*®  card,  another 
radically  unorthodox  action.  Susan 
gazed  at  the  card  with  astonishment. 
Under  the*®  heading  of  “Employee 
Evaluation”  she  saw  the  most  glowing 
tributes  that  any  boss  could  possibly 
pay*'  an  employee. 

“But  I  don’t  understand—” 

Mary  took  back  the  card.  “It’s  really 
quite  simple.  Mr.  Phillips  is**  very 
fond  of  you.  He  thinks  you’re  the  best 
secretary  he  has  ever  had.  And  nat¬ 
urally,  if  Mr.  Phillips*®  likes  yoti, 
that’s  recommendation  enough  for  Mr. 
Thompson,  Mr.  Lewis,  or  anyone 
else.” 

Susan  shook®*  her  head.  “But  Mr. 
Phillips  has  always  been  so—" 
“Stiiffyr 

She  looked  up  to  meet  Mary’s  gaze. 
Her  voice  was  defiant.®'  “Yes.  Stuffy 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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and  unreasonable  and  selfish—” 

“Hold  on,  now.  Maybe  stu£Fy  and 
unreasonable— but  not  selfish.**  I  kno>\' 
Mr.  Phillips  too  well  to  let  that  go  by. 
You  see,  dear,  your  boss’  problem  is 
that  his  mother  died**  at  birth  and 
his  father  abandoned  him  soon  after. 
He  spent  his  entire  childhood  being 
shift^  from  one  foster**  home  to  an¬ 
other.  He  knows  first  hand  what  it 
means  for  a  child  to  be  without  roots 
and  love.  He’s  a  dedicated**  man, 
Susan.  Kids,  Incorporated  is  not  just 
a  job  to  him,  as  it  is  to  most  of  us. 
It's  a  religion,**  a  way  of  life.” 

Back  at  her  own  desk,  Susan  saw 
her  boss  in  a  new  light.  It’s  true,  she 
thought,  he  is  a  slave  driver,*'^  but  he 
drives  himself  hardest  of  all.  Lunch 
on  the  run,  fighting  back  fatigue,  liv¬ 
ing  and  thinking  Kids,  Incorporated.** 
She  realizerl,  too,  now  that  she  knew 
about  him,  that  what  she  had  inter- 


FLASH  READING* 


Have  you  thought  of  the 

BIG  STEP  you  will  take  when 
you  begin  working?  You  have  had  a 
guide  since  you  arrived  on  this 
scene, ^  right  to  the  day  you  start 
your  business  career. 

The  family  guides  you  most  in  the 
beginning;  and,  as  you  grow,  they* 
check  on  what  you  eat,  whom  you 
play  with.  Later,  when  you  are  in 
your  teens,  they  exhibit  even  more 
caution  as  to*  the  girls  and  boys  you 
associate  with.  The  family  is  glad  to 
give  protection  and  offer  co-opera¬ 
tion*  or  criticism  when  you  feel  the 
need  for  their  help. 

For  years  and  years  you  have  had 
teachers  to  tell  you  what  you  should® 
do  and  when  you  should  do  it.  Your 
teachers  would  often  tell  you  when 
you  should  do  some  special  prepara¬ 
tion  and  on*  what  portions  of  the 
text.  They  would  caution  you  when 
your  actions  became  excessively  an¬ 
noying.  They  helped  you  decide"^  on 
the  training  course  that  would  fit  your 
needs. 

The  day  you  finally  become  a 
working  girl  may  well  be  the*  initial 
occasion  for  planning  your  own 
cour.se  of  action  step  by  step  and  day 
by  day.  You  will  have  to  prepare 
your*  own  business  schedule  so  that 

‘I’orahulary  limited  to  Chaffers  One  through 
Three  of  (iregg  Shorthaud  Simplified. 


preted  as  indifference  was  more®*  cor¬ 
rectly  preoccupation  —  preoccupation 
with  children  and  their  problems. 
Somehow  she  knew  she  would  no 
longer**’  mind  working  so  hard;  in 
fact,  she  felt  she  would  enjoy  it. 

Once,  after  Mr.  Phillips  had  dic¬ 
tated  an*^  especially  effective  letter 
to  the  head  of  a  university,  she  said 
impulsively,  “I  think  that  was**  won¬ 
derful,  Mr.  Phillips.  I  know  that  will 
bring  just  the  reaction  we  want,” 

He  blinked  up  at  her  in  pleased  sur¬ 
prise.**  "Why,  thank  you.  Miss  Cole¬ 
man.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  say  so.” 
Momentarily  then,  a  flicker  of  warm 
understanding**  passed  between  them. 
Susan  knew  instinctively  that  the  shell 
had  been  broken,  that  they  would  get 
along  splendidly**  from  now  on. 

A  few  days  later,  Mary  Carstairs 
approached  Susan  in  the  cafeteria. 
“Been  meaning  to  call**  you,”  she  said. 


each  job  is  finished  with  dispatch.  If 
a  job  is  a  deliberate  check  on  your 
skill’*  or  your  boss  simply  decides 
you  should  be  familiar  with  a  vital 
operation  even  though  you  have  been 
on”  the  job  for  only  a  day  or  so, 
you  will  be  on  your  own.  You  may 
only  be  on  trial,  but  the  boss  will 
be”  very  much  annoyed  if  you  do 
not  show  signs  of  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  job  at  hand.  He  may  well 
be  extremely  ^*  annoyed  if  you  do  not 
know  all  phases  of  the  routine. 

There  is  no  teacher,  no  family  to 
aid  you  then.”  You  have  a  boss,  but 
the  boss  has  a  job  of  his  own.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  knows  you  were  given  help 
in  learning  the  operation,’®  and  you 
know  he  believes  you  should  now  be 
able  to  handle  it.  So,  you  see,  you 
have  to  learn  each  job’*  thorou^ly 
and  you  have  to  plan  jobs,  too;  you 
must  know  which  you  should  attack 
with  no  delay  and  which  you  can 
put  off. 

I”  think,  and  I  believe  you  will 
agree,  that  it  w’ould  be  wise  to  begin 
planning  each  day.  You  might  begin 
by  planning’*  your  home  and  school 
chores  in  preparation  for  your  busi¬ 
ness  career.  If  you  can  learn  to  plan 
and  live  by  your  plan  before’*  you 
l)ecome  a  business  girl,  you  have  the 
door  more  than  half  open  to  broader 
horizons.  (396) 


a  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  “There’s  a  won¬ 
derful  new  opening.  Secretary  to  the 
president.” 

Susan*'’  said  in  alarm,  “But  I’ve 
changed  my  mind.  I  want  to  stay  with 
Mr.  Phillips,” 

Mary  laughed.  “You  will  stay  with 
him!  Mr.**  Phillips  is  our  new  presi¬ 
dent.  The  official  announcement  is 
coming  through  tomorrow.” 

Susan  found  that  there**  was  a 
lump  in  her  throat.  “Mary,  I  want  to 
thank—” 

The  other  woman  placed  a  re¬ 
straining  hand  on  her  arm.  “Please 
don’t’’*  thank  me,  my  dear.  I  did 
it  mainly  for  Mr.  Phillips.  Nothing 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  what  he  is 
doing  for””  children.”  She  gave  Susan 
a  gentle  smile.  “You  see,  having  spent 
most  of  my  own  childhood  in  orphan¬ 
ages,  I  can'’2  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  job  —  and  yours.”  (1449) 

OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

Th«  Treasure  House 

Our  mind  yields  up  hidden  and  for¬ 
gotten  treasures  of  ideas  and  facts  if 
we  explore  it.  Most  of  us  know  more’ 
than  we  think  we  know! 

It  is  a  good  idea,  therefore,  to  visit 
our  mental  attic  occasionally  and^ 
look  around.  We  may  find  it  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  dust  off  some  of  the  ideas 
stored  there  and  to  replace  outmoded^ 
facts  with  others  that  are  up  to  date. 
Sweeping  the  cobwebs  out  of  our 
mind  is  a  refreshing  habit  to  get*  into. 
Rearranging  the  facts  stored  in  it  not 
only  helps  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  them  once  again,  but®  makes 
way  for  other  facts  and  information 
that  we  may  have  use  for. 

Such  mental  visits  to  the  storehouse 
of  our*  minds  keep  us  from  becoming 
stagnant  and  falling  into  a  rut.  (131) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Not  A  Drop  To  Spore 

On  the  29th  floor  of  the  tallest 
building  in  Rockefeller  Center,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Standard’  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  sat  in  his  chair  the  other  day— 
and  the  chair  squeaked. 

So  the  big  boss  told  his  secretary 
to  get2  some  oil  and  oil  it.  She  couldn’t 
find  any  oil,  so  she  told  the  office  boy 
to  get  some.  He  couldn’t  find  any,*  so 
they  asked  the  office  manager.  The 
office  manager  couldn’t  find  any,  so 
he  asked  the  head  of  the  st(K‘k*  r(M)m. 
The  head  of  the  stock  room  couldn’t 
find  any,  so  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  had  to  make  out  a  requisition,® 
have  it  signed  by  three  of  the  officials, 
and  send  the  office  boy  down  to  Sixth 
Avenue  to  buy  a  dime’s  worth.  (120) 


You’re  on  Your  Own 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Professional 

^^■Report 


TV  May  Ease  Classroom  Crisis 

.  .  .  according  to  educators  from  Florida,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia  In  panel  of  Associated 
Public  School  Systems  held  at  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York.  John  Brewbaker,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  said  TV 
classes  In  cafeterias  and  auditoriums  had  relieved 
load  on  regular  classrooms  and  eliminated  need  for 
some  part-time  classes.  He  said  classes  of  as  many  as 
100  students  can  be  formed  for  TV  classes  in  some  sub¬ 
jects.  Four  teachers  are  normally  needed  for  a  group 
of  this  size,  but  he  reported  that  TV  relieved  one  or 
two  for  other  duties.  Brewbaker  predicted  that  in  the 
future,  TV  may  enable  schools  with  a  faculty  of  50 
teachers  to  get  along  with  two  or  three  less  teachers 
on  its  staff. 

Jack  Wh^te,  director  of  educational  TV  station  WQED, 
Pittsburgh,  emphasized  to  the  panel  the  necessity  of 
briefing  teachers  on  the  content  of  telecasts  and  their 
relation  to  classroom  work.  "The  greatest  use  of 
educational  TV,"  he  said,  "is  being  made  by  good  teach¬ 
ers,  who  use  it  as  a  tool,  and  poor  teachers,  who  use 
it  as  a  crutch."  He  said  the  real  problem,  however, 
was  to  convince  the  middle  group,  the  average  teachers, 
that  they  were  not  in  competition  with  the  TV  teachers. 
The  panel  concluded  with  an  acknowledgement  of  the  need 
to  co-ordinate  open-circuit  systems  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  teaching  schedule  in  each  individual 
classroom. 

Bright  Students  Should  Not  Shun  Business  Education 

.  .  .  declared  Herbert  A.  Tonne  to  a  group  of  business- 
education  teachers  attending  a  summer  session  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Tonne,  professor  of  business 
education  at  New  York  University,  assailed  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  former  Harvard  University  president  James 
B.  Conant  and  others  who  would  outlaw  vocational  sub¬ 
jects  from  the  high  school  education  of  bright  students. 

"I  challenge  Mr.  Conant,"  said  Tonne, "to  find  high 
school  bookkeeping,  as  presented  in  the  three  most 
widely  used  texts,  lacking  in  intellectual  content. 

...  We  need  workers  in  business  with  IQ's  above  110 
as  well  as  below." 

Doctor  Conant 's  idea  is  for  bright  students  to  take 
five  "solid"  subjects  each  year  of  high  school — English, 
history,  science,  mathematics,  and  languages.  "Mo  group 
of  subjects,"  declared  Tonne,  "has  a  monopoly  of  power 
to  train  the  mind." 


PEOPLE 


•  James  A.  Hart  has  been  named 
dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  of 
DePaul  University,  Chicago.  He  had 
been  chairman  of  the  department  of 
management  at  Fordham  University, 
New  York. 

Doctor  Hart  assumes  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  largest  collegiate  school 
of  business  under  Catholic  auspices 
in  the  United  States.  Its  3,500  stu¬ 
dents  choose  a  curriculum  from  ac¬ 
counting,  business  education,  eco¬ 
nomics,  finance,  general  business, 
management,  and  marketing. 

•  John  L.  Pineault  has  been 
named  assistant  dean  of  commerct;  at 
Ferris  State  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Michigan.  He  formerly  taught  law 
and  business  administration  at  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  DeKalb. 


Doctor  Pineault  will  divide  his 
time  at  Ferris  between  teaching  and 


John  L.  Pineault 

.  .  .  new  dean  at  Ferris 


administrative  duties,  including  cur¬ 
ricular  planning.  Approximately  nine 
hundred  full-time  commerce  majors 
are  expected  to  enroll  at  Ferris  for 
the  1958-59  school  year. 

Doctor  Pineault  has  taught  in 
Massachusetts  high  schools,  the  Pack¬ 
ard  School  in  New  York,  and  Minn- 
(Continued  on  next  paffe) 
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YOU’LL  WORK  m  » 
FASTER  H  K 

AND  BETTER 
WITH  THE  ^  I 

GREGG  BALL  PEllciL 


The  Velvet  Super  Fine  ball  point  writes  smoothly, 
evenly  with  a  crisp,  fine  line  •  no  point  to  break, 
wear  down  or  sharpen  •  always  ready  to  write, 
nothing  to  press,  click  or  turn  •  extra-large  ink 
supply  can  fill  stacks  of  memo  pads  •  writes  dry 
with  banker-approved  ink  •  can't  smear,  transfer 
or  fade  •  styled  in  rich  blue  and  white  •  special 
cap  protects  point 
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esota  Teachers  College,  Mankato, 
i  For  several  years  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  President’s  Advisory 
Committee  at  DeKalb. 

•  Mary  LaVerne  Bell,  professor  of 
business  education  at  San  Francisco 
(California)  State  College,  died  in 
June,  forty-eight  hours  after  collaps¬ 
ing  on  the  college  campus.  Death 
was  attributed  to  a  heart  attack. 

Doctor  Bell,  crippled  by  polio 
while  still  in  high  school,  was  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  authority  on  business 
education  and  office  management. 
She  was  consultant  to  many  large 
business  corporations  and  the  author 
of  numerous  articles  and  books  on 
business  behavior,  advanced  speed 
typing,  and  tested  timed  writing.  She 
joined  the  San  Francisco  State  staff 
in  1950  and  was  elevated  to  full 
professor  in  September  of  last  year. 

Doctor  Bell,  despite  her  physical 
handicaps,  earned  a  doctorate  in 
education  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  while  holding 
teaching  and  secretarial  positions  in 
the  State.  She  was  an  active  member 
of  NOMA,  NSA’s  Institute  for  Cer¬ 
tifying  Secretaries  and  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  UBEA  Forum.  Two  days 
after  her  death  she  was  to  have  been 
installed  into  Theta  Alpha  Delta,  na¬ 
tional  honor  society  for  women  in 
business  education. 

•  Guy  H.  Dittamo,  chairman  of 
the  business-education  department 
at  Midland  Park  (New  Jersey)  High 
School,  has  been  named  manager  of 
the  magazine,  American  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation.  The  quarterly  is  a  joint  pub¬ 
lication  of  NBTA  and  EBTA.  Dittamo 
succeeds  Louis  C.  Nanassy,  who 
served  as  business  manager  the  past 
two  years. 

•  Edward  E.  Byers  has  been 
named  academic  dean  of  the  Chand¬ 
ler  School  for  Women.  Doctor  Byers 
recently  received  his  Ed.D.  degree 
from  Boston  University.  He  is  coau¬ 
thor  of  Dictation  for  the  Medical 
Secretary. 

•  Marie  E.  Reynolds  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Division  ot 
Pupil  Personnel  Services  for  Johnson 
City,  New  York.  In  her  newly  created 
position.  Miss  Reynolds  will  be  in 
charge  of  guidance  and  placement 
counselors,  nurses  and  dental  hy¬ 
gienists,  the  school  physician  and 
psychiatrist,  teachers  of  handicapped 
children,  and  similar  personnel. 

Miss  Reynolds  will  continue  as 
head  of  the  commercial  department 
at  Johnson  City  High  School  until  a 
successor  can  be  named.  She  has 
taught  in  Johnson  City  schools  since 
1935.  In  1955,  she  was  named 
noma’s  business  teacher  of  the  year. 
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•  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Smith  was  named 
NACBS’s  “Miss  Secretary  of  1958”  at 
a  special  limcheon  at  the  Sheraton- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  a  graduate  of  the  North 
Alabama  College  of  Commerce, 
Huntsville,  and  has  been  employed 
the  past  eight  years  at  the  Thiokol 
Chemical  Corporation,  Redstone  Di¬ 
vision,  Huntsville.  She  is  now  tech¬ 
nical  secretary  to  Joseph  Pelham, 
chief  of  the  Test  and  Inspection  De¬ 
partment  at  Thiokol. 

“The  most  difiBcult  part  of  my  job,” 
Mrs.  Smith  said,  “is  the  technical  and 
scientific  terminology.  More  exten¬ 
sive  training  along  these  lines  for 
secretaries  could  greatly  help  our  na¬ 
tional  defense.”  She  urged  all  young 
girls  to  “take  as  much  training  as 
possible  in  order  to  become  the  top 
secretary  of  tomorrow.” 

Runners-up  in  the  competition 
were  Johanne  Curran,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Leatrice  U.  Youth,  of 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Miss  Curran  is 
secretary  to  Edward  P.  Morgan,  na¬ 
tional  news  broadcaster;  and  Miss 
Youth  is  secretary  to  Major  John 
Moran,  Chemical  OfiRcer,  Headquar¬ 
ters,  U.  S.  Army,  Hawaii. 

Presiding  at  the  sp>ecial  luncheon 
was  Robert  W.  Sneden,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  NACBS.  Attending  was  Sena¬ 
tor  John  J.  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 

The  competition  is  sponsored  by 
NACBS  each  year  to  focus  attention 
on  the  vital  contribution  of  the  secre¬ 
tary'  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

•  Naomi  Catherine  McLean,  own¬ 
er  of  The  Star  Stenographic  School 
of  Business,  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  has  been  named  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Business  Woman  of  the  Year”  by 
Beta  Alpha  chapter  of  Iota  Phi 
Lambda  sorority. 

Miss  McLean  established  The  Star 
Stenographic  School  in  1941,  two 
years  after  opening  the  first  Negro 
stenographic  office  in  Winston-Salem. 
She  has  been  a  summer  instructor  at 
North  Carolina  State  College,  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the 
NAACP. 


GROUPS 


•  The  Mountain-Plains  BEA  held 
its  annual  convention  at  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota,  in  June.  Two  huridr^ 
teachers  attended. 

New  officers  are:  president,  F. 
Kendrick  Bangs,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder;  vice-president,  Ruben 
J.  Dumler,  St.  John’s  College,  Win¬ 
field,  Kansas;  secretary,  Agnes  M. 
Kinney,  North  High  School,  Denver, 
Colorado;  treasurer,  E.  P.  Baruth, 
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McCook  (Nebraska)  Junior  College; 
and  program  chairman,  Lloyd  Garri¬ 
son,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Still¬ 
water. 

The  1959  convention  will  be  held 
from  June  18  to  20  in  Oklahoma  City. 

•  The  New  Jersey  BEA  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for 
1958-59:  president,  Mary  F.  Biers- 
tadt,  Red  Bank  High  School;  vice- 
president,  Walter  A.  Brower,  Rider 
College,  Trenton;  secretary,  Florence 

C.  Adamo,  Vineland  High  School; 
and  treasurer,  A.  Margaret  Morrison, 
Union  High  School. 

Executive  board  members  are: 
Harry  W.  Lawrence  (past  president), 
James  A.  Allen,  Irene  Alliott,  Lillian 
K.  Chance,  Ruth  Danforth,  Anthony 
Jannone,  Albert  J.  Rossi,  and  Robert 

D.  Joy.  Editor  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Observer  is  Rose  De  Rosa. 

The  annual  fall  business  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Shelboume, 
Atlantic  City,  on  November  7.  The 
main  speaker  will  be  L.  Millard  Col¬ 
lins,  IBM,  New  York. 

•  The  Canadian  Business  Schools 
Association  held  its  annual  convention 
from  August  2  to  4  at  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario.  Featured  speaker  was  Walt¬ 
er  Markle,  past  president  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  chapter  of  NOMA. 

•  The  Michigan  Business  Schools 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  Saginaw  this  spring.  New  officers 
are.  president,  Robert  Jewell,  Musk¬ 
egon  School  of  Business;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Louis  Bork,  Northeastern 
School  of  Commerce,  Bay  City;  and 
executive  secretary  and  treasurer,  J. 
Arthur  Ebersol,  Lansing.  Board  mem¬ 
bers  are  Bonnie  Herman  (ex  officio), 
Louise  Grooms,  Martin  Wynalda, 
and  Ruth  Dorsey. 

•  The  New  York  State  BTA  held 
its  annual  convention  at  Syracuse  in 
May.  New  officers  are:  president, 
Emily  D.  Thompson,  East  High 
School,  Rochester;  vice-president, 
Mary  Honcharik,  Ithaca  High  School; 
corresponding  secretary,  Norma  J. 
Kerper,  Johnson  City  High  School; 
recording  secretary,  Royann  Salm, 
State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany; 
and  treasurer,  Wayne  W.  Pickett, 
Oneida  High  School. 

A  one-day  business  conference  and 
luncheon  was  scheduled  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  on  November  1  at  Bing¬ 
hamton.  The  next  annual  business 
meeting  will  be  held  May  1  and  2, 
1959,  in  Buffalo. 

•  The  Connecticut  BEA  held  its 
fifty-fourth  annual  convention  in  May 
at  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs.  Guest  speaker  was  Vance 


Packard  (The  Hidden  Persuaders). 

The  following  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed:  president,  Agnes  K.  Fahe,  Mid¬ 
dletown  High  School;  vice-president, 
Charles  Seney,  Putnam  High  School; 
secretary,  Helen  K.  D’Apice,  Mid¬ 
dletown  High  School;  and  treasurer, 
Josephine  Cribbens,  Amity  High 
School,  Woodbridge. 

•  Business-education  sections  of 
the  Texas  ST  A  held  their  annual 
conventions  earlier  this  year. 

District  V  met  at  Fort  Worth.  New 
officers  are:  chairman,  Ruth  Ander¬ 
son,  North  Texas  State  College,  Den¬ 
ton;  vice-chairman,  Zada  Wells, 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Dallas; 
secretary,  Elizabeth  Winzer,  Arling¬ 
ton  State  College,  Arlington;  and 
treasurer,  Lucille  Hoffman,  Birdville 
High  School,  Fort  Worth. 

District  VIII  met  at  Longview. 
New  officers  are:  chairman,  Mary 
Lou  Harbour,  Mt.  Pleasant  High 
School;  vice-chairman,  Eloise  Roark, 
Longview  High  School;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Raymond  Dixon,  Paris 
High  School;  and  TBEA  representa¬ 
tive,  Graham  Johnson,  East  Texas 
State  College,  Commerce. 

•  The  Ohio  Business  Schools  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  annual  convention 
in  Dayton  during  May.  New  officers 
are:  president,  Charles  E.  Spitler, 
Ohio  Institute  of  Business,  Wooster; 
vice-president,  Olive  Parmenter,  Tif¬ 
fin  University,  Tiffin;  secretary,  J.  V. 
Thompson,  Steubenville  Business 
College;  and  treasurer,  Ruth  Davis, 
Davis  Business  College,  Toledo. 

•  The  St.  Louis  Business  Educa¬ 
tors  Association  held  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  this  spring.  Featured  speak¬ 
er  was  George  E.  Mowrer,  director 
of  guidance  services,  St.  Louis  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools. 

New  officers  are:  president,  Aud¬ 
rey  Seibert,  Roosevelt  High  School; 
vice-president,  Nell  Mabry,  Central 
High  School;  secretary,  Clara  Mutsh- 
nick,  Beaumont  Hi^  School;  and 
treasurer,  Whynell  Aston,  O’Fallon 
Technical  High  School. 

•  'The  Illinois  Business  College 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
this  spring  at  Springfield.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected:  presi¬ 
dent,  Dana  Colbert,  Champaign; 
vice-president,  Floyd  Marshall,  Quin¬ 
cy;  secretary,  Bemita  Alderson, 
Springfield;  treasurer,  Lowell  Doak, 
LaSalle;  and  board  members,  Earl 
Fox  (at  large)  and  Roger  Sparks  (ex 
officio). 

•  The  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  Vi¬ 
cinity  elected  as  president  for  1958- 
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59  Murry  Weinman,  Central  Com¬ 
mercial  High  School.  Other  members 
of  the  board  of  executives  are:  first 
vice-president,  Sigmund  Pfeffer,  New 
Utrecht  High  School;  second  vice- 
president,  Nathaniel  Shaw,  Riverside 
Business  and  Secretarial  School; 
treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Sheehy,  Cen¬ 
tral  Commercial  High  School;  and 
secretary,  Sally  Van  Bokkelen,  Fort 
Hamilton  High  School. 

Board  members  are  A.  J.  Kesten- 
baum,  Sydney  Klevorick,  Eugene 
Corenthal,  and  Margaret  Killelea. 
Affiliated  associations  and  their  pres¬ 
idents  are:  Accounting  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Law  Teachers  Association,  Mor¬ 
ris  Tarr;  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers 
Association,  William  S.  Sakson;  Pit¬ 
man  Commercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Seymour  Rosen;  Distributive 
Education  Association,  Arnold  Scol- 
nick;  and  Private  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion,  Kenneth  Williams. 

The  following  were  named  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen:  Julius  Tutnauer, 
Martin  Quailer,  Gretchen  Kollner, 
Claire  Burgoyne,  LeRoss  Parker, 
Nathan  Baltor,  Gertrude  M.  Kufahl, 
Mary  Ellen  Oliverio,  Margaret  Gross, 
Adrienne  Frosch,  Marguerite  Mc- 
Ardle,  Aaron  Buchwald,  Ester  Flash- 
ner,  Dorothy  H.  Schwartz,  May  M. 
Collins,  Conrad  Saphier,  Helen  R. 
Klein,  and  Samuel  Shapiro. 

•  The  Ohio  Business  Teachers 
Association  held  its  thirtieth  annuail 
convention  at  Toledo  earlier  this 
year.  T.  James  Crawford,  Indiana 
University,  and  Frank  E.  Liguori, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  demon¬ 
strated  the  teaching  of  typewriting 
by  television. 

New  officers  are:  president,  Mrs. 
Mary  O.  Houser,  Libbey  High 
School,  Toledo;  vice-president,  John 
F.  Kuechenmeister,  Western  Hills 
High  School,  Cincinnati;  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mildred  C.  Siefert, 
Cuyahoga  Heights  High  School, 
Cleveland.  Other  officers  are:  mem¬ 
bership  chairman,  John  Roman;  edi¬ 
tor  of  publications,  Lohnie  J.  Boggs; 
assistant  editor,  Mrs.  Willadene  Gor- 
rell;  business  manager.  Marguerite 
App>el;  advertising  manager,  Dorothy 
Miller;  and  advisory  council,  Robert 
Kriegbaum,  Galen  Stutsman,  John  C. 
Frakes,  Mrs.  Mabel  Collins,  and 
Harold  Leith. 

•  The  sixth  annual  Northwestern 
Michigan  Business  Education  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  at  Ferris  Institute, 
Big  Rapids,  on  November  8.  Fea¬ 
tured  speakers  will  be  J  Marshall 
Hanna,  Ohio  State  University,  and 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  (retired).  Director  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  Robert  L.  Hitch, 
Ferris  Institute. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Reprints  Available! 

"THE  TYPING  TEACHER  AS 
A  TECHNICIAN" 

A  16*paKt  rtprinr  of  Hit  rocont  toriot 
of  articiM  by  Alaa  C.  Lloyd  on  fbt 
dovolopmont,  protocfion,  corrtcfion,  and 
rofmomonr  of  basic  typing  skill.  Price : 
SO  cants  par  copy. 

Oth«r  reprints  orcdlcdslst 
"Bushiass  Teochar  Racruitmant" — 
a  special  24-paga  report  from  the  |una 
1957  iMue.  Ovttinas  wbat  teachers, 
saparvisors,  and  administrators  can  do, 
working  alone  and  with  groups,  to  help 
ease  the  present  shortage.  Price:  50 
cents  a  copy. 

"How  to  Teucli  TranacripHeii"— 
a  t2-page  reprint  consisting  of  four 
articles  that  constitute  a  detailed  out¬ 
line  for  conducting  a  transcription 
course:  Price:  25  cents  a  copy. 

"General  Business:  Student  Profects 
that  Will  intensify  Leomirtgs,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  8  pages.  Price:  25  cents 
a  copy. 

"Mimeofraph  Duplication — A  Scale 
for  Rating  Parfermance,"  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Kroll.  Price:  25  cents  a  copy. 
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•  The  New  Jersey  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  held  its  annual 
spring  convention  at  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  Brunswick.  The  following 
of^rs  were  elected  for  1958-59: 

President,  Mrs.  Mary  Bierstadt, 
Red  Bank  High  School;  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Walter  Brower,  Rider  College, 
Trenton;  secretary,  Mrs.  Florence 
Adamo,  Vineland  High  School; 
treasurer,  Margaret  Morrison,  Union 
High  School,  Union;  and  board  mem¬ 
bers,  Irene  Alliott  and  Ruth  Dan- 
forth. 

•  Minnesota  Private  Business 
Schools  representatives  met  at  St. 
Paul  in  April.  New  officers  are:  presi¬ 
dent,  E.  R.  Maetzold;  vice-president, 
Paul  Blixrud;  and  secretary-treasur¬ 
er,  Wilbur  Nemitz. 

•  NS  A  sponsored  a  workshop  for 
secretaries  during  June  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  Centers  in 
Du  Bois  and  Hazleton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  workshops  were  presented 
in  co-operation  with  the  Oxford  Fil¬ 
ing  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  and  Jack 
Wilkinson  Office  Supply,  Belief onte, 
Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOLS 


•  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania)  State 
Teachers  College  held  its  twenty- 
fifth  annual  business-education  con¬ 
test  in  May.  Attendance  records  were 
broken,  as  211  students,  from  48  high 
schools,  participated. 

Individual  student  winners  were: 

Bookkeeping-Edward  Slatky,  Dur- 
yea  High  School. 

Business  arithmetic— Linda  Leh¬ 
man,  Danville  High  School. 

Business  law— Robert  Garrett,  Ber¬ 
wick  Area  High  School. 

Shorthand— Kay  Williams,  Warrior 
Run  Area,  Watsontown. 

Typewriting— Frances  Moyer,  Lew- 
isburg  Joint  H.S. 

Team  honors  were  won  by  Blooms¬ 
burg  High  School;  Parkland-Union, 
Orefield,  was  second. 

•  Prizes  have  been  announced  for 
the  fifteenth  annual  Wisconsin  Com¬ 
mercial  Contest,  sponsored  by  Spen¬ 
cerian  College,  Milwaukee.  Over  two 
hundred  entrants  were  accepted  from 
35  schools. 

Individual  winners  were:  short¬ 
hand,  class  A,  Kathleen  Linnell, 
Mount  Horeb  High  School;  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  Carol  F.  Wester,  Messmer  High 
School,  Milwaukee;  typing,  class  B, 
Judith  Zimmer,  Sturgeon  Bay  High 
School;  personality,  Rachel  Baganz, 
Sturgeon  Bay  High  School;  typing, 
class  A,  James  Armstrong,  Memorial 


High  School,  Eau  Claire;  and  short¬ 
hand,  class  B,  Mary  Malinoski,  St. 
Catherine’s  High  School,  Racine. 

The  award-winning  school  was 
Sturgeon  Bay  High  School. 

•  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  moved  to  new  qiiarters  in 
the  LaSalle  Extension  University 
building,  417  South  Dearborn  Street. 
The  school  was  recently  acquired  by 
LaSalle.  Principal  is  May  Denneny. 


OiNSRAL 


•  Nine  business  and  commercial 
high  school  students  have  been 
awarded  scholarships  by  the  New 
York  Office  Executives  Association  to 
further  their  studies  in  business 
teaching  and  business  administration. 
The  students  were  selected  by  a 
special  review  board  from  more  than 
150  applicants  on  the  basis  of  scho¬ 
lastic  standing,  personality,  appear¬ 
ance,  financial  need,  etc. 

Winner  of  a  special  $1,000  scholar¬ 
ship  created  in  honor  of  New  York’s 
retiring  superintendent  of  schools, 
William  Jansen,  was  Antonina  Bern¬ 
ardo,  Julia  Richman  High  School, 
Manhattan.  Eight  $500  scholarships 
went  to:  Anita  Varesio,  Jamaica  High 
School;  Liberata  Masi,  Evander 
Childs  High  School;  Carol  Ann  En¬ 
nis,  Martin  Van  Buren  High  School; 
Virginia  Virgilio,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School;  Grace  Beda,  G^rge  W. 
Wingate  High  School;  Phyllis  For- 
gash.  Eastern  District  High  School; 
and  Mary  Rocha,  New  Utrecht  High 
School;  and  Helen  Kefalas,  Long  Is¬ 
land  City  High  School. 

The  scholarships  are  financed  by 
proceeds  from  the  Association’s  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Show,  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  business-equipment  exposition. 

a  Poor  spelling  tops  the  list  of 
complaints  voiced  by  office  executives 
against  clerical  help.  Lack  of  accu¬ 
racy  is  next  on  a  list  of  clerical  de¬ 
ficiencies  compiled  by  the  American 
Business  magazine  after  a  survey  of 
90  firms. 

Third  highest  on  the  list  of  gripes 
is  incorrect  English,  followed  by  a 
deficiency  in  arithmetical  reasoning 
and  illegible  penmanship.  Not  being 
adaptable  ranks  sixth,  with  incom¬ 
plete  understanding  of  business  pro- 
cedmes  seventh.  Attendance  and 
punctuality  is  eighth,  followed  by 
“below  par”  typing  and  shorthand, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting,  and 
reading. 

Almost  no  complaints  were  made 
about  personal  appearance.  This 
ranked  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
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OHIO  BTA  officers  were  elected  recently  in  Toledo.  They 
are  {front  row):  John  Kuechenmeister,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Mary  O.  Houser,  president;  MUdred  Seifert,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  and  Dorothy  Miller,  advertising  manager  of  Ohio  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher.  (Rear  row):  Lohnie  J.  Boggs,  editor  of  publica¬ 
tions;  Willadene  Rominger,  assistant  editor  of  publications; 
Marguerite  Appel,  business  manager;  and  John  C.  Roman, 
membership  chairman. 


NINE  NEW  YORK  CITY  students  receive  OEA 
scholarships.  They  are  (left  to  right);  Anita  Varesio, 
Helen  Kefalas,  Carol  Ann  Ennis.  Liberate  Masi, 
Virginia  Virgilio,  Antonina  Bernardo,  Grace  Beda, 
Mary  A.  Rocha,  and  Phyllis  Forgash.  Attending  pres¬ 
entation  are  William  Jansen,  retiring  superintendent 
of  schools;  Alexander  Massell;  Arthur  Richmond, 
OEA  president;  Mrs.  Claire  Burgoyne;  C.  Frederick 
Pertsch;  Mary  Sahara;  Maurice  Hopkins;  l.^Ross 
Parker;  and  Joseph  Gruber,  director  of  business 
education.  (See  story  on  page  52) 
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PortabU  Types  Standard  Line 

A  new  portable  typewriter  from 
Remington  Rand  is  the  first  of  its  land 
to  handle  full-sized  letterheads 
lengthwise  and  to  type  a  standard 
10.3-inch  line.  The  Quiet-riter  Eleven 
Portable  has  a  keyboard  identical  to 
those  on  standard  Remington  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  new  machine  comes  with  Mir¬ 
acle  Tab,  a  new  tabulator  that  al¬ 
lows  you  to  set  and  clear  tab  spots 


listing  machine.  It  has  an  extra-large 
add  bar  and  double  and  triple  zero 
keys.  The  Electrosumma  sells  for 
$345,  plus  $18.95,  FET.  It  is  market¬ 
ed  by  the  Olivetti  Corporation  of 
America,  375  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22. 


''Hida-A>Way"  Typewritar  Desk 

First  it’s  a  flat- top  office  desk  with 
a  drawer;  then  it  converts  instantly 
into  a  typing  desk.  This  is  the  new 
“Hide-A-Way”  steel  typewriter  desk 
that  affords  suitable  legroom  when 
the  typewriter  is  not  in  use  and  a 
platform  that  holds  the  typewriter  se¬ 
cure  when  the  compartment  is  being 
opened  and  closed  and  when  the 
machine  is  being  used. 

TTie  desk  has  a  steel  understruc¬ 
ture  and  a  Fiberesin  plastic  top  in 
natural  birch.  The  platform  is  of  %- 
inch  plywood  fini.shed  with  plastic 
molding.  The  desk  is  38  by  26*/4  by 


ond.  Maximum  reel  size  is  10V4  inches. 

For  further  information  on  the 
728  stereo  recorder,  write  to  the 
Magnecord  Division,  Midwestern  In¬ 
struments,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Sort  Your  Slides 

Here’s  the  easy  way  to  sort  your 
photograpic  slides.  The  Slide-Sorter 
consists  of  a  trsinslucent  plastic  sur¬ 
face,  behind  which  is  ,a  40-watt 
bulb  whose  light 'is  reflected  evenly 
through  the  plastic.  Up  to  forty  slides 
may  be  placed  on  the  plastic  surface. 
The  slides  are  seen  in  their  true 
colors  and  then  picked  up  in  the 
order  desired.  There  is  no  need  to 
hold  individual  slides  up  to  a  color 
distorting  light  or  window. 

The  Slide-Sorter  is  manufactiued 
by  The  H.  E.  Geist  Company,  8620 
Lorain  Avenue,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio. 


right  on  the  keyboard.  The  Eleven 
comes  in  four  decorator  colors:  white 
sand,  mist  green,  French  gray,  and 
desert  sage.  It  is  priced  at  $136.95, 
including  case.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  write  to  Remington  Rand  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sperry  Rand  Corporation,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


Fast,  Light  Adding  Machine 

The  Olivetti  Electrosumma  22,  a 
fast  adding  machine  with  a  13-col¬ 
umn  total  capacity,  weighs  only  22 
pounds  and  can  be  moved  easily 
from  desk  to  desk  by  an  office  girl. 
Tlie  machine  also  has  a  credit  bal¬ 
ance  indicator  and  an  automatic  date 


New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  Tack-N-Taker:  lipstick-size  cylin¬ 
der  affixes  papers  to  bulletin  boards 
by  means  of  ring-shaped  tacks.  A 
push  of  hand  inserts  or  removes  tacks 
from  wood,  linoleum,  etc.  Priced  at 
$5.95,  with  100  reusable  tacks.  Man¬ 
ufactured  in  Switzerland;  distributed 
by  Colorfix  Import  Company,  1409 
Willow  Street,  Minneapolis  3,  Minne¬ 
sota. 

•  Teacher’s  desk:  three  drawers, 
‘tubular  steel  legs;  modem  style;  28 
by  48,  or  28  by  54  inches;  laminated 
finish.  Dept.  TD,  National  School 
Furniture  Company,  Odenton,  Mary¬ 
land. 

•  “Harco”  posture  chairs  and 
stools:  automatic  “Lift-Lok”  mechan¬ 
ism  adjusts  8  inches.  Made  by  Carrett 
Tubular  Products,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box 
237,  Carrett,  Indiana. 


30  inches;  shipping  weight  is  100 
pounds. 

Write  to  ask  about  the  “Hide-A- 
Way  ’  Typing  Desk  with  Drawer 
(Model  Wl)  to  Smith  System  Manu- 
fachiring  (Company,  212  Ontario 
Street,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minne¬ 
sota.  'The  desk  is  available  without  the 
drawer  (Model  600)  at  a  lower  cost. 


Portable  Stereo  Tape  Recorder 

Magnecord  has  announced  its 
newest  professional  tape  recorder, 
the  “728”  stereophonic  model,  which 
is  available  with  matching  speaker- 
amplifiers  in  attractive  luggage  cases. 
Weighing  40  pounds  itself,  the  728 
is  available  in  two  models,  one  oper¬ 
ating  at  3%  or  7Vi  inches  a  second  and 
the  other  at  IVi  or  15  inches  per  sec- 


or  code  printer,  features  not  previ¬ 
ously  available  on  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine. 

The  10-key  electric  has  direct 
subtraction,  credit  balance,  and  oth¬ 
er  regular  features  of  an  adding- 
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More  ROYAL  ELEOTRIOS  are  being  bought 
in  schools  today  than  any  other  make  . . . 


The  reason  is  this:  the  new,  improved  Royal  Electric 
has  so  many  wonderful,  exclusive  features  that  help  make 
teaching  easier . . .  and  the  teaching  results  more  satisfactory. 


Royal’s  “Touch  Control."  It  helps 
bridge  the  gap  between  pounding  arid 
patting.  Helps  students  adjust  quickly 
to  electric  stroking. 


Add  to  this  Royal’s  dependable  serv¬ 
ice  with  more  service  points  than  any 
other  manufacturer.  Available  in  5 
Royaltone  colors. 


New  Royal  T  win-Pak  Quick  Change 
Ribbon.  J^ves  classroom  time,  fuss  and 
muss.  There’s  nothing  to  wind  or  thread. 
You  just  lift  out  the  old,  drop  in  the  new 
Twin-Pak  ribbon,  and  start  typing  in 
just  seconds.  No  more  inky  fingers. 


Plus  . . .  Royal’s  famous  "Magic”®  Margin  . . .  lightning-quick  Car¬ 
riage  Return  . . .  easy-to-read  Line  Meter  that  tells  the  student  how 
many  lines  to  the  end  of  the  page . . .  Uniform  Royal  Scales  act  as 
built-in  rulers . . .  Line-o-Magic  control  for  automatic  underscores 
and  hyphens. 

To  really  appreciate  the  wonderful,  all-new  Royal  Electric,  you 
have  to  see  it — and  try  it  for  yourself.  Your  Royal  Representative 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  it  for  you  right  in  your  own  school.  No 
obligation. 


electric 


Product  Koyal  McHre  (.'orl»oratioti 
Worlds  lurKcst  manufacturer  of  typewriferi 
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j.  a.  MUR  RAY.  Secretary-  case  of  control  and  remarkable  flexibility  of  National  Accounting  Machines 

Treasurer  of  The  North  Denver  permit  all  phases  of  accounting  work  to  be  handled  with  the  same  machine. 

Transfer  It  Storage  Co.,  Inc. 


Our  G/kSthfuU  System 

saves  us ’5,900  a  year... 

P3.yS  for  itself  every  12  montlis.  — The  North  Denver  Transfer  & 

Storage  Co.,  Inc.  Denver,  Colo. 
set-UD  has  haan  it  rtossible  to  eet  end-of-month  re-  Your  business,  too,  can  be 


“Our  accounting  set-up  has  been 
greatly  simplified  by  our  new  Na¬ 
tional  Bookkeeping  System,”  writes 
J.  G.  Murray,  Secretary -TYeasurer 
of  The  North  Denver  Transfer  & 
Storage  Co.,  Inc.  “As  a  result,  it  has 
made  important  time-  and  money- 
savings  for  us. 

“With  a  National  in  our  office,  we 
have  a  far  faster  turn-over  in  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  for  both  freight 
payment  and  storage  because  billing 
reaches  our  customers  more  quickly. 
Our  National  has  helped  increase 
customer  good  will,  too,  by  making 


it  possible  to  get  end-of-month  re¬ 
ports  out  on  time.  Thus,  customers 
are  better  able  to  handle  restocking 
procedures. 

“By  increasing  our  record-keeping 
efficiency,  our  National  System  saves 
us  at  least  $5,900  a  year,  pays  for 
itself  every  12  months.” 


Secretary-Treasurer  of  The  North 
Denver  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  Inc. 


THE  MATIOHAL  CASH  HE6ISTER  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
increased  efficiency  and  economy  made 
possible  by  a  National  System.  Nation¬ 
als  pay  for  themselves  quickly  through 
savings,  then  continue  to  return  a  regu¬ 
lar  yearly  profit.  National’s  world-wide 
service  organization  will  protect  this 
profit.  Ask  us  about  the  National  Main¬ 
tenance  Plan.  (See  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  phone  book.) 

*TNAOC  mark  RKG.  U.  •.  FAT.  OFF. 

G/fOidMU 

ACC0UHTIM6  MACHIHtS 
ADDINS  AUCHINIS  *  CASH  HtHISTtHS 
HCH  PAPER  (Mo  CaRROH  tlQOIREO) 


